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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right vom the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
VIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
Un/versity of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry gClergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire, 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a Normat Scnoor for the training of masters to conduct CowsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirrie 
CurLpREeN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending rausic with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the count ving lectures, and introducing bis highly sopreres and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOICH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play eratic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes ., ee He 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powe 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, <add Te & ~ 
History, Geograpby, Practical Geometry, and Book- Assiatdt Teachers, 


keeping .. ee e oe oe ° os 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ .. «. - ee ee ée ae -» Mr. Baxer. 


. Herr SIemERs, 
Pianoforte ee oo { Mr. ELDER. 
We 5 ag Re ee fe 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola -Ai a eee 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. +» Sig. Correst. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments -» Mr. H. Russet. 
Concertina (German and English) oe «+ Mr. ELDER. 
Vocal Classes { Messrs. Powe and 

oe oe “ - eo oe ee Euper. 

Dr. Mark has also made ag for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
pe pe & most effective general and musical education, , board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 


Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
eons by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
8. 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
Manchester” apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
. MaRk is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite’ the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country to visit his 
establishment. - Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleyen, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT-STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 2nd, 1860, 
THE INSTRUMENTAL PIECES BY 
MOZART. 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
QUINTET, in A major, for Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello - oo ee oe ee oo 
Mr. Lazarus, M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and 
Mr. bry me 
(By general desire.) 
SONG, “ Lascio ch’ io pianga,” oe eo ee Handel, 
Miss Laura Baxter. 
SONG, ‘‘Oh! beauteous daughter of the starry race,” Beethoven. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, 
FANTASIA, in C minor, pianoforte... .. «- Mozart. 
Mr. Benedict. 


SONATA, for Violin and Pianoforte, in Bflat_ .. Mozart. 
M. Sainton and Mr. Benedict. 
(By desirv. ) 

SERENADE, ‘“ When the moon is brightly shining,” Molique. 
anaes as — — Sims Reeves. 

YG, ‘‘ The Savo; ’s Song,” ee ee Mendelssohn. 

Miss Laura Baxter. 

QUINTET, in E flat, for Pianoforte and Wind Instru- 

ments... ee ee ee or oe «» Mozart. 


CONDUCTOR—Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Austin, at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and Co., Hammond, Addison, 
and Co., Schott and Co,, Ewer and Co., Simpson, Carter, and Oetzmann and Co., 
Regent-street; Brooks, 24, Old Cavendish-street; Bradberry’s London Crystal 
Palace, Oxford-street; Duffand Co., 65, Oxford-strect; Prowse, Hanway-street ; 
Wylde, Great Hall, Hungerford Market ; Chidley, 195, High Holborn ; Purday, 
50, St, Paul’s Church-yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; Turner, 
19, Cornhill ; Cook and Co., 6, Finsbury-place, south ; Humfress, 4, Old Church, 
street, Paddington-green ; Mitchell, Leader and Co., Ollivier, Campbell, and Willis, 
Bond-street ; and Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
MR. GYE has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, 
and the public, that the Opera Season of 1860 will commence on Tuesday, April 10, 
on which occasion will be performed, for the seventh time on the Italian Stage, 
Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera, DINORAH. Prospectuses with the terma of 
subscription, full particulars of the engagements, operas to be given, <c., &c., 
may be obtained at the box office, under the portico of the theatre; also of 
Mr. Mitchell ; Messrs. Ebers; Mr. Hookham ; Messrs. Chappell ; Mr. Bubb, Bond- 
street; Mr. Sams, St. James’s-street ; Mr. Hammond, and Messrs. Cramer.and Co., 
Regent-street ; and of Messrs. Keith and Prowse, Cheapside. 


” THE ARION ” (Eight-Part-Choir).—Conductor, Mr. 
ALFRED GILBERT. Thursday next, April 5th, at 8 o’clock, Macfarren’s 
Cantata, “‘May-day,” “‘Il Clemenza di Tito”; Mozart, “Ave Maria”; Double- 
choir, Mendelssohn, MS. part songs for Double-choir. Filby will be rehearsed. 
13, Berner’s-atreet. F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 


ISS LAURA BAXTER has the honour to announce 
that her Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert will take place, at St. 
James’s Hall, on the 15th of May. Under the immediate patronage of The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, The Right Honorable The Earl Mount Edgeumbe, ‘I'he 
Countess Mount Edgeumbe, The Lady Brownlow, Viscount Valletort, M.P., The 
Lady Katherine Valletort, &c. Communications respecting the Concert, Lessons, 
&c., to be addressed to Miss Laura Baxter’s residence, 155, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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M®&. MELCHOR WINTER (Tenor), and Mr. Benjamin 

WELLS (fautist), beg to announce that they will give a GRAND VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, at the Hanover-square Rooms, early in 
May. Full particulars will be shortly published.—17, St. James’s-square, Notting 





R. MELCHOR WINTER will sing at Miss 

CHIPPERFIELD’S CONCERT, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday 

26th instant; at Myddelcon Hall, Islington, April 17th; and Hanover Square 
Rooms, April 26th. 


R. RAMSDEN respectfully announces that he will 

return to Town, for the Season, on the 2nd of April. Communications 

respecting Engagements, Pupils, &c., to be addressed to Messrs, Cramer, Beale, 
and Chappell, 201, Regent-street, W. 


R. MELCHOR WINTER, Tenor. All communica- 

tions respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, and Italian or 

English opera, to be addressed to his private residence, 17, St. James’s-square, 
Notting-hill, W. 


Miss MARGARET McALPINE (Contralto), 


reques's that letters respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
and Pupils, be addressed to her residence, 63, Burton-erescent, New-road. 














M R. TENNANT has returned to town, All communica- 

tions respecting engagements fur himself and Mrs. Tennant to be addressed 
to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, ?8, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell 
and Co, 50, New Bond-street; or to their residence, 807, Oxford-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 


N RS. TENNANT (Sister of Mr. Sims Reeves), begs to 
. acquaint her friends and the public that she continues giving lessons in 
singing. For terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and ns, 28, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street; or at her own 
esidence, 307, Oxford-sireet, New Bond-street, W. 








MSS EMMA BUSBY begs to announce her return to 
4 London for the season. All communications to be addressed to her 
residence, 42, Blandford-square, N.W. 


M®é: JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, Pianist & Composer, 

will return to London from Germany for the season, early in April. All 
letters and communications respecti gag ts and lessons, to be addressed 
to the care of Mr. Joseph Barnett, 3, Upper Craven-place, Kentish-town. 


Mss AUFRHAAN, (pupil of Mrs. Arthur Willmore) 


\ the juvenile pianist. who made a successful debit at St. Martin’s Hall, 
will play the ‘‘ Sonata Pathetique ” at the Russell Institution on Tuesday next. 


R. WALLWORTH'’S engagement with the Pyne and 


Harrison Opera Company being terminated, he is now at liberty for 
concerts, pupils, &c.—30, Edwardes-strect, Portman-square, W. 


W MEYER LUTZ has the honour to announce that 
e he has returned to London for the season.—36, Richmond-terrace, 
Clapham-road, 8. ; or to Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, Regent-street. 




















M& F. SCOTSON CLARK is in town for the season.— 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES AND NATIONAL AIRS, WORDS AND MUSIC, 
Now complete iu one volume, small 4to. price 12s. cloth, gilt edges; or separately 
in 10 Numbers, price 1s. each, 

OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. People’s Edition, 
edited by C. W. Glover. Both Words and Music of this Work are Copyright, 





Uniform with the above, : 
EOPLE’'S EDITION OF MOORE'S IRISH MELO- 
DIES, now complete, price 12s. cloth, gilt edges; or in Ten Numbers, 
separately, price 1s. each. ‘Longman and Co.’s People’s Edition” shouli be 
specified in all orders. London: Longman, Green and Co. and Addison and Co. 
Manchester: Hime and Addison. 





EATRICE SCHOTTISUHE.—By J. T. STONE; as 
played by the Band of the Coldstream Guards, at St. James's Palace ; also by 
Coote and Tinney’s band at Willis’s Rooms. Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duet, 8s. ; Septett 


8s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 

** Facile, playful, pxeent } in brief just what dance music should be. The 
author's compositions are widely known, and as extensi, ely admired.”—Morning 
Advertiser, March 31, 1859. 

London : D’Almaine and Co., 104, New Bond-street, W. 





Just Published. P 
ARGHETTO CANTABILLE and. ALLEGRO 
CAPRICCIO, for the Pianoforte, dedicated to his esteemed friend Wm. 
Sternale Bennett, Mus. Prof, Cantab., by George Forbes. Leader and Cock, 62, 
New Bond-street. 





Second Edition, Folio, pp. 40, stitched. Price, complete, 7s. 6d. 
R. ROSS’S Useful Morning and Evening Full 


@ Service in F, for four voices, with organ accompaniment. Separately, 
Te Deum and Jubilate, 8s.; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 8s. London: 
J. A. Novello. 


URLINE.—The following are the favourite pieces in 

WALLACE’S new and successful Opera, LURLINE ;—‘ Under a spreading 

coral,” “Take tis cup of sparkling wine,” “ Flow on, ob, silver Rhine, (When 

the night winds,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer,” sung by Miss Pyrte ; aa Gentle 

troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling ; ‘‘ Our barque in moonlight beaming, * Sweet 

form that on my dreamy gaze,” *‘ The chimes of home,” sung Mr. Harrison ; 
“A Father's love,” ‘ Love, transient passion,” sung by Mr. Sautley. 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


URLINE—WALLACE’'S NEW GRAND OPERA 
for the Pianoforte, as Solos and Duets, by W. H. Calcott ; also Fantasias and 
Rondos from “Lurline” by Wallace, Favarger, Osborne, and , other eminent 
composers, Valse and Quadrillefrom ‘ Lurlive. ’ 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 











USICAL UNION.—Members’ Tickets are all issued, 
Changes of residence, nominations of new members, and non-delivery ot 

of tickets to be notified to the Director. Extra copies of RECORD, with Portrai. 
of Spohr, and account of Music in Paris, 1859, are just publishe!, 2s, 6d. each, 
Letters to Cranmer’s, Chappell’s, and Olliviex’s, wili receive prompt attention 


addressed to 
J. ELLA, Director. 





JARMONY AND COMPOSITION.—A course of 
Instruction, Science of Chords (and every item), on a clear and detailed 
plan, on moderate terms, Address, E. Eves, 6, Radnor-street, City-road, B.C. 





Letters respecting lessons or engagements for the pianoforte or har i 
o be addressed to nim, care of Messrs. Chap. ell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





t 
MISS ELLEN LYON, Vocalist (Soprano). Letters 


respecting all public and private engagements to be addressed 26, Charles- 
street, Berners-street, W. ; 


MESS EMILY GRESHAM, Soprano. — Letters re- 


specting engagements for oratorios and concerts, to be addressed, 20, Alfred- 
terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 


h ADAME CLARA NOVELLO’S FAREWELL.— 
| MADAME CLARA NOVELLO respectfully acquaints her friends and the 

public that she will revisit England in the autumn to sing at a few Oratorios and 
Concerts in London and the provinces, being her last appearances in public. 
aoe from Musical Societies to be addressed to Cramer and Co., 201, 
cegent-street. 











] EYERBEER’S NEW WORK—“ ASPIRATION’— 

CANTIQUE (Short ;Antkem.) The words from the orriginal latin of 
Thomas a Kempis, ‘ De imitatione Christi.” Composed for 8iX VOICES (three 
80/'Ta1108, two tenors, and bass), with Recitatives for « BASS SOLO, an’ Organ 
(or Harmonium) accompaniment ad libitum, by GIACOMO MEYERBEER, 
Price, in score, 4s. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, where 
Meyerbeer’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer, for four voices, 8s., and the Serenade, 
for eight voices, ‘‘ This house to love is holy,” 4s,, may be obtained, 








EYERBEER’S DINORAH AND STERNDALE 

BENNETT'S MAY QUEEN, are sung nightly at the CANTERBURY 

HALL CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian 

and mimic), W. J. Critchfieid and E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures 

are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been ecorated 

and beautified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 





O INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is 

a medium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money, in 
connection with Government Securities. The Stock is issued by the Consols 
Insurance Association, 429, Strand, London. Incorporated — to Act of 
i t. Invest ts bear Five per Cent. per Annum Interest, receivable 


Monthly, if desired. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, 


London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 








J 

TO VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosey and Sons 
military band instruments, reed and brass, as well as bugles, drums and 

fifes, have been used and approved of by almost every regiment in the service, at 
home and abroad. Those regiments that contemplate the formation of a band, 
are invited to apply to the firm, who will be happy tor dthem tent 
bandmasters, and render any further assistance that may be required,—Boosey 
and Sons, Holles-street, London. 
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REVIEWS. 

“<< Chopin’s Mazurkas, in eleven books, complete, with a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction—edited by J. W. 
Davison (Boosey and Sons).” “Chopin for the many” will, 
perhaps, appear an anomaly to those who look upon the 
individual Chopin as a spirit, dwelling away from the mass 
of artistic workers, and devouring his own heart in defiance 
of the oracle of Pythagoras—“ Cor non edite” (which will be 
disregarded by secret mourners, so long as the world lasts). 
Equally anomalous will it sound to all who have read (and 
can understand) the rhapsody published by Messrs. Wessel 
and Stapleton, some twenty years ago, under the name and 
title of An Essay on the Works of Frederic Chopin, in 
which Shelley’s definition of Coleridge— 

“‘He was a mighty poet, 
-And a subtle-souled psychologist” — 

is placed to the account of Chopin himself, with a stretch of 
indulgence that not one of the three Anabaptists who figure, 
as customers at the Edinburgh Castle, together with the 
learned Epistemon (in our leading columns of to-day), would 
have accorded to Mr. Fitzball, whose recondite verse they 
severally endeavour to explain or contemn. But the real fact 
is, that what is intrinsically good and true, however at the 
outset confined to a narrow circle of appreciation, must in 
the end find its way to “the many,” from whom it 
will receive the stamp of immortality. That which 
never can by any chance become popular is somewhere 
intrinsically wrong. “Popular” is one thing—“ vulgar” 
is another; and we must beg our readers to admit a 
wide difference in the signification of the two epithets. The 
popularity of “The Ratcatcher’s Daughter” is a very dis- 
similar matter from the popularity of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
ohne Worte, and springs from wholly dissimilar sources. ‘The 
first finds its way speedily to the barrel-organ ; the last must 
not aspire to such distinction, for it would never be likely, 
under any circumstances, to obtain it ; and indeed it would 
be a pity if the contrary were true. The Mazurkas of 
Chopin stand much in the same predicament, notwithstand- 
ing that they proceed directly, in the majority of instances, 
from the fountain of National Tune, in which Chopin’s 
country (Poland) is so individual and sorich, The poet- 
musician has endowed them with a new physiognomy, and 
in effecting this has separated them for ever from those vulgar 
sympathies with which art has nothing whatever in common. 
Probably among the numerous productions of Chopin, the 
Mazurkas are the most genial and characteristic. The 
natural offspring of his peculiar idiosyncracy, they breath his 
spirit, reflect his sentimentality, and are the truest media of 
communication between his inner self and the outside world, 
which he, like all men specially gifted—men of genius, in 
short—was born to delight. We verily believe that there is 
more of the genuine spirit of Chopin in one of these brief 
Mazurkas, than in the whole of his concertos, sonatas, and 
larger compositions put together. Whereas, in his elaborate 
compositions, he was stilted, mannered, and catachrestical, in 
his Mazurkas (and the minor effusions) he is nearly always 
spontaneous, natural, and, therefore, sympathetic. With this 
conviction, we can endorse, without reservation, the words 
with which the editor, whose labours are now before us, sums 
up the paragraph in which he briefly glances at the entire 
production of Chopin ;— 


“That Chopin, however, excelled less in works of ‘ longue haleine’ than 


in those of smaller pretensions, will hardly be denied. His Htudes, his | 





Preludes, his Valses, his Nocturnes, and above all his Mazurkas, are quite 
enough to save him from oblivion, whatever may eventually become of 
his concertos and sonatas. The variety with which in the Mazurkas hehas 
said the same thing some fifty times over, will go further than anything 
else to prove that Chopin’s genius, whatever its eccentricities and faii- 
ings, was decidedly inventive. The best of the Mazurkas are without ques- 
tion those that smell the least strongly of the lamp, those which, har- 
monised in the least affected manner, are easiest to play, and bear the 
closest affinity to (in some cases are almost echoes of) the national dance 
tunes of his country. Some of them are gems, as faultless as they are 
attractive, from whatever point of view regarded: others, more evis 
dently laboured, are less happy; but not one of them is wholly destitute 
of points that appeal to the feelings, surprise by their unexpectedness, 
fascinate by their plaintive character, or charm by their ingenuity.” 


The distinction between Chopin’s more ambitious efforts 
and those which (like the Mazurkas) came most directly 
from his natural genius may be likened to the dis- 
tinction between the formalities of high-bred society 
and those in the humbler spheres of life in Poland. 
The Polish gentleman preserves, in his vocabulary of 
polite intercourse a strong imprint of the hyperbolical 
features of oriental phraseology. The expressions, “ Very 
powerful,” and “ Very enlightened, Sir,” are still indispensable. 
That of “Benefactor” (“Dobrodzi”) is frequently em- 
ployed .in. conversation ; while the customary salutation 
between gentlemen, or from gentlemen to ladies, is, “ Z throw 
myself at your feet” (Padam do Nog”). The people’s 
salutation, on the other hand, is “ Glory to God” (“Slawa 
Bohu”). The works of Chopin might, without any very 
great impropriety, be classed under the two heads of Padam 
do Nog (including concertos, d&c.), and Slawa Bohu (including 
Mazurkas, &c). 

Mr. Davison’s general view of Chopin, as a man and as 
an artist, will, probably, be regarded by some as scarcely 
favourable, if not indeed somewhat prejudiced. It certainly 
differs in toto from that inculcated in the Hssay—or “ Yellow 
Book,” as it was nick-named—on Chopin, which at the time 
of its appearance was (truly or erroneously), attributed to 
his pen. We have shown how he speaks of the Mazurkas in 
Messrs. Boosey’s new edition ; see how he raved about the 
same exquisite trifles in the “ Yellow Book.” 

“Among the lesser compositions of Chopin, the mazurkas—those 
‘ cabinet pictures,’ as Liszt has happily designated them—those green 
spots in the desert—those quaint snatches ot melancholy song—those 
outpourings of an unworldly and tristful soul—those musical floods of 
tears, and gushes of pure joyfulness—those exquisite embodiments of 
fugitive thoughts—those sweet complaints of unacknowledged genius— 
stand alone and unrivalled. These are wholly and individually creations 
of Chopin, which none have dared to imitate (for who, indeed, could 
aspire to imitate that which is inimitable ?)—pourtraying, in vivid 
colours, the patriotism and home-feeling of the great Polish composer 
(we need hardly remind our readers that Poland boasts the honour of 
having given birth to Chopin), affording vent, in passionate eloquence, to 
the beautiful and secret thoughts of his guilelezs heart. Of these, there 
are eight sets,* all of the rarest loveliness—sparkling with genius—redo- 
lent with fragrant thought—very nosegays of sweet and balmy melody. 
If we have a preference, where all is beauty unsurpassed, it is for the 
first and sixth sets, which, for quaint and happy melody, rich and de- 
licious harmony, ingenious and novel treatment, are unrivalled since 


music was an art.” 


We have not quoted more than a third of this rhapsody, at 
the end of which, on throwing down his pen, the writer 
might appropriately have addressed Chopin in the Polish 
formula, after the Grand Seigneur has entertained his 
guests with a magnificent feast—“Czym bohat, tym rad” 
(which, paraphrased in English, would be—“Deign to pardon 
what is unworthy of you, but it is all my poor wealth that 


* The last three had not then been composed. 
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I place at your feet”) ; for surely such a banquet of literary 
adulation was never served up to king or hero, even by the 
historiographers who recounted the virtues and exploits of 4 
the Cxsars.. However, “Let by-gones be by-gones ;” the 
modern opinion is probably the sounder of the two, and we 


have no wish to quarrel with it. 
Mr. Davison’s preface, like that to Dussek’s Plus Ultra 


(ante, page 183), contains almost as much of biographical 
and anecdotical as of critical and analytical matter; and, had 
we space, we could entertain our readers with no end of 
ana. We must, however, be satisfied with one or two 
extracts. Here is a paragraph about Chopin's early love :— 


“Chopin never married ; but he cherished, it is said, an attachment 
all his life. This Dr. Liszt informs us was for a young compatriot of 
his hero—‘ belle et douce jeune fille, comme une Madone de Luini, &c.’ 
It appears that this ‘belle et douce jeune fille’ loved Chopin with an 
earnest love to the end, and really, in examining the peer incidents 
of his life, it is difficult to assign any reason ge | he should not have 
married her. She was faithful to his memory after death, and wasted 
her maidenhood in constant care and solicitude for his sept 
parents. She made a portrait of him, which Chopin’s father woul 
never allow to be replaced by any other; and in a thousand various 
ways exhibited her devotion,” 


The origin of the Chopin-Mazurka may be cited as a 
corollary to the foregoing :— 


“But Chopin, who (like Steerforth) was very popular at school, 
became iatimate witb Prince Borys Czetwertynska and his brothers. 
At their house, where music was assiduously cultivated, he saw and 
knew the Princess-mother, ‘belle encore,’ and of an ‘esprit sympa- 
thique,’ whose saloons were the most brilliant and recherchés in 
Warsaw. ‘The Princess-mother was, nevertheless, only a monad in the 
new sphere which now became Chopin’s universe. ‘At her house 
Chopin often met the most distinguished ladies of the capital; he 
became acquainted with those seductivedeavties whose renown was 
European, at a time when Warsaw was celebrated for the éclat, the 
elegance and the grace of its society. Through the intervention of the 
Princess Czetwertyneka he had the honour ot being introduced to the 
Princess Lowicz, at whose house he became intimate with the Countess 
Zamoyska, the Princess Radziwill, and the Princess Jablonowska — 
enchantresses, surrounded by other beauties less il/ustrious.’ 

6 T .e conception of the Mazurka, as Chopin understood it, here took 
place in his perplexed brain, Let this important period be described 
at length—with the apology that Dr. Liszt’s French is not easy to 
reduce into English :—‘ Still very young, it fell to the lot of Chopin to 
govern their steps by the chords of his piano, In these reunions, 
which might be likened to assemblages of fairies, he was no doubt 
often enabled to discover, suddenly unveiled in the whirl of the 
dance, tne secrets of those aspiring and tender hearts; he was 
able without difficulty to read in their souls, which leaned 
with friendly sympathy towards his adolescence, and saw of what a 
mixture of levain and pdte de rose (of —— and ——; but the original is 
inimitable) of saltpetre and angel’s tears (!) was kneaded the poetic 
ideal of his country. When his fingers unconsciously ran over the 
keys, and drew from them a succession of touching harmonies, he was 
able to divine in what manner the secret tears of enamoured girls and 
young neglected wives were shed; how the eyes of men both given to 
love and jealous of glory became humid with emotion. How often 
must some lovely girl, petitioning for a simple prelude, have leaned her 
beautiful elbow on the instrument, to eupport her dreaming head, and 
allowed Chopin to guess from her look the strain her heart was singing ; 
how often must a group of nymphes foldtres, in order to coax out of hima 
waitz of vertiginous rapidity, have desieged him with smiles that placed 
him in unison with their gaiety! There he saw unfolded in the Mazurka 
the chaste graces of his magnificent countrywomen,’ &c., &., &c. 

_ “Chopin used to recount in his peculiar mauner (he did everything 
in & ‘peculiar manner’) that here he ‘understood for the first time 
what sentiments the melodies and rhythms of the National Dance were 
capable of expresaing.’ Here, too, Le learned how to set high value 
on that noble and reserved deportment, united to vivacity of senti- 


his leaving the ‘ belle et douce jeune fille,” who sketched his portrait, t 
pine away in loneliness, while he wasted his manly vigour in the ener- 
yating saloons of enervated capitals.” 


And as corollary, No. 2 (the early love still figuring in the 
back-ground), a paragraph may be added, relating to Chopin’s 
intimacy with the Baroness Dudevant (George Sand) :— 


“A professed hater of women-authors, Chopin had a great disincli- 
nation to make the acquaintance of Mad. Georges Sand, with whom he 
subsequently, however, formed an intimacy which for some years wholly 
absorbed him. In 1837, this celebrated lady accompanied Chopin to 
the island of Majorca, where he had been ordered by medical advice, 
and where he remained, tenderly nursed by the authoress of Lelie, 
during an alarming and protracted illness. ‘The remembrance of the 
days passed in Majorca’—says Dr. Liszt—‘ was graven on the heart of 
Chopin like that ot rapture, an ecstasy which fate accords but once 
to the most favoured” ‘He was not’ (it is probably Mad. Sand who 
speaks) ‘on earth, he was in an empyrean of golden clouds and per- 
fumes ; his fine and exquisite imagination seemed drowned in a mono- 
logue with God himself, and if perchance, on the radiant prism where 
he forgot himself, some accident caused the little magic lantern of the 
world to pass, he would experience most frightful uneasiness, &c., &c.’ 
(the rest to match). However, Chopin’s residence in Majorca was 
beneficial in every respect, and his ‘admirable nurse,’ Mad. Sand 
(‘herself a great artist’), embellished every incident of his sojourn.* 
Under these circumstances, what chance was there (it may be asked) 
for the ‘belle et douce jeune fille, pining in the land of Mazurkas ?” 


For an account of the incidents connected with Chopin’s 
death, and with the friends immediately about him at the time; 
for a description of his funeral obsequies at the Madeleine 
(Paris) ; for an elaborate analysis of Chopin’s talent, as pianist 
and composer, including observations on his social qualities 
and individual character as a man, together with comparisons 
between him and other musicians; we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Davison’s preface, which leaves few points of any 
importance undiscussed. We can only find room for a passage 
or two concerning Charles Filtsch, whose early demise (at the 
age of fourteen) deprived the musical world of an undoubted 
genius. Speaking of Chopin’s play, Mr. Davison thus alludes 
to the talent of his pupil :— 


“It must, however, be admitted that the pupil, Charles Filtsch (who 
died at the early age of fourteen), surpassed the master, inasmuch as 
while preserving all the ethereal grace and delicacy of Chopin’s play, all 
its variety of tone and passionate impulsiveness, Filtsch superadded a 
certain vigour and unity, which endowed it with a more consistent vi- 
tality—rare (almost unprecedented) instance of a copy excelling the 
original, and the more wonderful considering the extreme youth of the 
copyist.” 

Here is an instance of Filtsch’s extraordinary memory :— 


“Filtsch passed the season 1843 in London. How intimately he 
was versed in the music of his master, may be gathered from a fact 
which occurred under the notice of the writer, Engaged to per- 
form Chopin’s second concerto in public, the orchestral parts not being 
obtainable, Filtsch, nothing dismayed, wrote out the whole of them 
from memory.” 


Mendelssohn of course knew Chopin (whom did Mendels- 
sohn not know 4); and with a Mendelssohn paragraph we 
must be satisfied to close our budget :— 


“Mendelssohn, in speaking of one of the Preludes of Chopin, ex- 
pressed himself in terms of such unqualified admiration, as to elicit s 
query from an interlocutor, unable to understand the cause of the great 
master’s enthusiasm. ‘I love it,’ replied Mendelssohn, with unusual 
warmth—‘I cannot tell you how much, or why; except, perhaps, that 
it is something which I could never at all have written.’ On the other 
hand, questioned about the finale of one of the sonatas, Mendelssohn 
said, briefly and bitterly—‘ Oh! I abhor it’. When Chopin was first 
in Paris he took lessons on the pianoforte of the late Kalkbrenner, 





ment, ‘gui préserve la délicatesse de Vaffad: t, qui éche la 
prevenance de rancir— which Dr. Liszt may translate for himself. 
At all events, the Mazurka—Chopin’s Mazurka—was the offspring of 
these reunions, which at the same time may account for the reason of 





* Chopin lived, however, to be separated from the accomplished 
oan = separation he often declared was equivalent to his 
eath-knell, 
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whose reputation as a professor then stood very high. This fact, for 
some unfathomable reason, used to be kept a secret by Chopin, and was 
openly denied by some of his friends, indisposed to believe that such a 
wayward and fitful genius could receive any benefit whatever from the 
tutelage of a musical drill-sergeant. It is, nevertheless, true; and 
equally so that Mendelssohn, with whom at the time Chopin had con 

tracted a friendly intimacy, expressed his astonishment, on being told 
by Chopin himself that he had come to Paris expressly to study under 
Kalkbrenner. ‘Why,’ said Mendelssohn—always quick to appreciate 
talent in others—‘ you play better than Kalkbrenner.’ ” 


And so he did—as all can testify who ever heard him, even 
when sickness weighed him down, and he was scarcely more 
than a shadow. Chopin’s play, indeed, was so original and 
individual, that his music, performed by almost any of the 
great pianists, his contemporaries (Filtsch alone excepted), 
seemed to want something, which though undefinable, was 
indispensable to its perfect interpretation. 








NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Ar the second concert, on Monday week, there was even a 
better programme than at the first :— 


Part I.—Overture, “Isles of Fingal”’—Mendelssohn. Aria, “O del 
mio dolce ardor”—Stradella. Concerto in E flat, pianoforte—Mozart. 
Aria, “ Pensa alla patria”—Rossini. Pastoral Symphony—Beethoven. 

Part I1.—Overture, “ Masaniello”—Auber. Chorus, “ Away, the 
morning freshly breaking”— Auber. Song, “ The first violet” —Mendels- 
sohn, Fantasia, violin, “ Hongrois’—Ernst. Aria, “ Robert, toi que 
jaime”—Meyerbeer. Hungarian March—Berlioz. 


Mendelssohn’s grandly picturesque overture and the Pastoral 
Symphony, to the lovers of grand orchestral music, were treats 
of a high order, and thoroughly enjoyed. The pianoforte 
concerto was entitled to unqualified praise. We have rarely 
indeed listened to a more splendid performance. That such a 
work should be seldom introduced in public is unaccountable, 
seeing that good pianoforte concertos are not too plentiful, and 
that this one in particular, for symmetry of design, beauty of 
details and novelty of ideas, has never been surpassed. The 
concerto in E flat, in short, may be reckoned among the finest, 
not only of Mozart, but of any composer. Miss Arabella God- 
dard’s performance was faultless from end to end, and her 
execution of-the cadenzas introduced in the first and last 
movements (Hummel’s) a triumph of mechanical skill, united 
to consummate grace. Her success was triumphant. Herr 
Becker played Ernst’s very difficult piece with surprising skill 
and taste, and brilliantly inaugurated his first appearance at the 
New Philharmonic Concerts. In the overture to Masaniello, the 
vigour and energy of the band were remarkable. 

The vocal music was allotted to Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
Miss Augusta Thomson. Stradella’s air was sung admirably by 
the first-named lady, and (need we add?) Mendelssohn’s “First 
Violet” to perfection. The air from the Jtaliana in Algeri is 
hardly suited to Miss Augusta Thomson, whose style is better 
adapted to the French than the Italian school. The air from 
Robert was quite another affair. 

The audience was numerous and fashionable, and, as a mani- 
festation of the progress of music, it may be stated that Dr. 
Wylde’s subscription this year is larger than ever. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE instrumental pieces last Monday were from Beethoven, 
and the songs from Mr.W. Chappell’s Popular Musicof the Olden 
Time. A better programme has been seldom presented :— 


Part I.—Grand Septet, in E flat major, Op. 20—Beethoven. Song, 
** Sally in our alley,” 1620. Song, “Oh! the oak and the ash,” 1650. 
seen in E major. Op. 109, for Pianoforte Solo (First time)—Beet- 

oven, 

Part Il,—Romance. in G major, Op. 40. Violin Solo (First time)— 
Beethoven. Song, “ At her cottage door,” 17th Century. Song, “ Kitty, 
dear Kitty,” 1605. Grand Sonata, in A, Op. 47, for Piauoforte and 
Violin—Beethoven.—Conductor, Mr, Benedict. 





The septet was repeated by general desire, the impression it 
created at the fourteenth concert having been very great, in 
spite of its being the last piece in the programme. The superb 
sonata in E major (Op. 109) was the interesting novelty of the 
concert, Even the most enthusiastic admirers of Beethoven 
were doubtful about the reception which would be accorded to 
this, one of the most profound of his latest compositions. They 
were not long in suspense, however. The andience were en- 
chained from the commencement, and a more genuine triumph 
was never achieved. That much of this was due to Miss 
Arabella Goddard’s magnificent playing can hardly be denied ; 
but the feeling created by each movement, more especially by 
the variations, Andante molto Cantabile, was not to be mistaken. 
The applause at the end was genuine, and Miss Goddard was 
unanimously recalled to the platform. It is now established 
beyond further question that the later sonatas of Beethoven are 
no more “caviare” to the multitude than the so-called “ Posthu- 
mous Quartets,” and the directors of the Monday Popular Concerts 
have entitled themselves to the gratitude of lovers of real music 
for settling the matter, through the medium of Miss Goddard’s 
admirable talent, at rest. Every great violonist has his 
peculiar mode of playing the Kreutzer Sonata. Herr Becker’s 
style no more resembles that of Herr Wieniawski, than Herr 
Wieniawski's that of Herr Joseph Joachim. The execution of 
this incomparable work, however, won new laurels for Herr 
Becker, and, with Miss Arabella Goddard at the piano, the 
excellence of the performance may be easily estimated. It was 
another triumph for the work, and out of the large audience 
assembled, only three or four ladies rose to depart before the 
last note of the last movement had been heard. The lovel 
romance, played to perfection by Herr Becker, was encored wit 
acclamations, and the one in F major (Op. 50) substituted in 
its place. Herr Becker seems to know all the good music 
extant. 

The vocal music was shared between Miss Fanny Rowland 
and Mr. Tennant, the gentleman singing “ Sally in our alley,” 
and “‘ Kitty, dear Kitty,” and Miss Rowland the other ballads. 
Both lady and gentleman did themselves infinite credit. These 
fine old specimens-of-English melody gave great satisfaction, 
and should lead to other contributions from the same source on 
another occasion. 








CONCERTS. 


SacreD Harmonic Society.—On Friday, the 23rd, Haydn’s 
Seasons was given. The performance had, to some extent, the 
attraction of novelty to recommend it; hence the crowded 
audience which thronged the building in every part, despite the 
rain, which steadily descended in torrents for some hours. Of 
the general execution, we are bound to speak in highly laudatory 
terms, band, chorus, and principals, all exerting themselves 


_with the best possible effect. There being but one female solo 


part, Miss Parepa had undivided possession of the soprano 
music, and confirmed the favourable impression previously re- 
corded in our notice of her first appearance at Exeter Hall, 
in Judas Maccabeus, although the majority of her pieces being 
concerted, she had less opportunity for display than was afforded 
her upon that occasion. Mr. Sims Reeves again distinguished 
himself, particularly in the airs, “ Distressful Nature,” and 
“Now o’er the dreary waste,” both being perfect master-pieces 
of singing, and drawing down enthusiastic applause. Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper sang with all his usual care and correctness. 
Mr. Weiss sustained the whole of the bass music, and showed 
himself as thoroughly at home in Haydn as he invariably does 
in Handel. The vigour and energy imparted to the air, “ With 
joy the impatient husbandman,” had the effect of causing the 
audience to forget all about the stereotyped veto, and applaud 
most heartily. In our last notice of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society we took occasion to observe that at the performance in 
question (Judas Maccabeus), the ordinary injunction had been 
withdrawn, We now find (as usual), at the foot of the pro- 
gramme that, “In consideration of the sacred nature of the 
performance, the audience is requested to allow it to proceed 
without interruption from applause or encores. @ -are 
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much inclined to doubt whether the Seasons can be con- 
sidered as a “sacred” work at all. Generally speaking, 
it partakes of a pastoral character, the “sporting” element 
being by no means wanting. Is the air, “When slug- 
gish Phebus,” or the chorus, “ Hark the merry-toned horn” 
(encored by the way), or “Again the merry horn resounds, 
huzza,” or “Shout boys, shout,” or “Pass round the wine,” or 
the unmistakeable dance music, to be regarded as sacred? If 
so, Acis and Galatea, Alexander's Feast, and The May Queen, 
might as well claim to be sacred. The chorus at the end of 
Spring, “Marvellous, Lord, are thy works ;” and the final 
chorus, “ Hosannas to Thy Name,” are the only ones that can 
strictly pretend to anything of a sacred character; but these 
being exceptional and so disproportionately in the minority, 
cannot give colour to the entire work any more than an occa- 
sional pious explanation in a three-volume production can 
entitle it to be considered as a religious book. 

OnWednesday next, the customary Passion Week performance 
of the Messiah will be given. 

Mr. AcuiLar’s SzconD PerrorMANCE or CiassicAL PIANo- 
ForTE Music came off at his residence, Westbourne-square, on 
Saturday evening last. The part of the programme dedicated to 
the pianforte comprised Beethoven’s sonata in G major, op. 29, 
No 1; Mendelssohn’s “ Volkslied” and Caprice in E, op. 33, 
No. 2; the same composer’s Lied ohne Worte, No. 1, book 2; 
Weber’s Rondo Brillante; variations in A, by Mozart; the 
Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven. The last, as may be imagined, 
was the feature of the evening, and Mr. Aguilar had the good 
fortune to find an excellent coadjutor in Mr. Henry Holmes, 
whose violin playing pleased immensely. Next to the incom- 
parable sonata for pianoforte and violin, Mozart's variations 
appeared to afford most gratification; although every piece 
found its admirers, and all were masterpieces of their kind, In 
addition to his share in the Kreutzer sonata, Mr. Henry Holmes 
played the Adagio from Tartini’s violin sonata, No. 2, Op. 1, 
and the Giga and Allegro from Corelli’s sonata, No. 10, op. 5. 
Mr. Holmes is a performer of considerable merit. His play is 
characterised by om purity and sound taste ; his tone is full 
and sonorous, and his execution finished and easy.. He might, 
certainly, have found pieces more conformable to the taste of 
the audience than the sonatas of the two old masters—the audi- 
ence, be it remembered, consisting mostly of lady amateurs of 
the pianoforte ; or, if he really intended to conciliate such con- 
noisseurs of fiddle playing as might have been present, he should 
have given an entire sonata, not fragments of two. Mr. Holmes, 
nevertheless, created a great sensation, and impressed everybody 
with histalent. Miss Lindo relieved the instrumental performance 
with some voice pieces. These were the beautiful contralto song 
“Fac ut portem,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater; Beethoven’s 
“ Herz; mein herz ;” and Schubert’s “ Nachstiick.” All three 
were carefully and nicely sung, the last in particular engaging 
the attention of the company and eliciting expressions of satis- 
faction. The rooms were crowded, The last performance is 
announced to take place on Saturday, the 14th of April. 

Vocau Association.—The third Subscription Concert came 
off on Wednesday. The programme presented many features 
of interest, and the choir, who had more than their average 
work to accomplish, sang well from first to last. The choral 
performances comprised Hauptman’s motet, “Salvum fac regem;” 
Orlando Gibbons’s madrigal, “The Silver Swan ;” Luca Maren- 
zio’s madrigals, “ Lady, see on every side,” and “Fair May 
Queen ;” Mr. Benedict’s serenade “ Blessed be the home ” (first 
time); Her Otto Goldschmidt’s part-song, “Come when the 
dawn;” the prayer from Masaniello, “ Hear holy saints;” Sir 
Henry Bishop’s glee, “ Where art thou, beam of light?” Mr 
Benedict’s cradle song, “Sweet repose is reigning now;” 
Kucken’s Suabian melody “Come, Dorothy, come;” Mendels- 
sohn’s part-song, “ Remembrance;” and Franz Abt’s part-song, 
“Gaily o’er the ocean.” Mr. Benedict’s cradle song, sung by 
twelve ladies of the Vocal Association, was encored, a com- 
pliment richly merited. M. Sainton performed two violin solos 
of his own composition—the Traviata fantasia and the Valse de 
Concert—in his usual brilliant manner; and Miss Eleanor Ward, 
a promising young pianist, was encored in Her Kuhe’s fantasia 








on “Martha.’ The vocal music was divided between Miss 
Fanny Rowland and Mad. Sainton Dolby, aud comprised, for 
the former lady, Mozart’s aria “Or che il cielo” and Mr. Mac- 
farren’s ballad “The beating of my own heart,” for the latter 
the air from Handel’s Admetus, “ Cangio d’ aspetto,” and Mr. 
Balfe’s song, “ The green trees whispered low.” In the case of 
both artists, the English song was more successful than the 
Italian, the ballads of Messrs. Macfarren and Balfe being 
both redemanded and repeated. Mr. Benedict conducted with 
his accustomed musician-like ability. 

Mr. Cuartes SALAMAN gave a concert on Thursday evening 
which attracted a very large audience to the Hanover-square 
rooms, Even-the orchestra was crowded. In the plenitude of 
his good nature, Mr. Salaman made himself a veritable cornu- 
copia of music, and poured out his entertainment in too liberal 
astream. The programme divided into two would have been 
of average length, and none have felt wearied at the end. Mr, 
Salaman, indeed, must have fancied himself a Titan—in point 
of endurance, we mean—to set down for himself such a pro- 
gramme as the following :— 

Sonata in E flat (Steibelt) ; air with variations in D minor (Handel) ; 
Sonata in A minor (Philip Emanuel Bach); Romance in F (J. B. 
Cramer); Rondo del tempo della Giga (Salaman) ; Capriccio in E flat 
ona melody, by Cherubini (Salaman) ; Andante and Presto Agitato, in 
B minor (Mendelssohn) ; and with Messrs. H. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, 
Lidel, Ferdinand Ries’s Quartet in E flat, op. 17, for pianoforte, violin, 
tenor and violoncello. 

The pieces which received most applause, were Ferdinand 
Ries’s quartet-—which in addition to its being admirably executed, 
was attractive on its own account, the rondo especially—and 
Steibelt’s sonata (dedicated to Madame Bonaparte), a ver 
showy composition, Of Mr. Salaman’s own pieces the Hon 
pleased us most. Mad. Catharine Hayes sang Mozart’s “ Non 
tema,” Mr. H. Blagrove played the violin obbligato, and an 
air by Galuppi, “In lasciar si caro amante; Mdlle. Parepa 
was encored in a song by Mr. Salaman, “ Why didst thou ever 
leave me?” and gave also the “ Laughing Song,” from Manon 
Lescaut ; Miss Stabbach introduced a new ballad by Mr. Sala- 
man, “Good Bye! A Long Good Bye!” and joined Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper in Mendelssohn’s he “Zuleika.” Mr, Wilbye Cooper 
gave another new song from the same pen, “ The Modest Suitor.” 
Herr Eibenschiitz, a bass from “ Fatherland,’ recommended him- 
self in Mendelssohn’s “ Jagdlied” (Hunter’s Song), and an air by 
Adolphe Gollmick, Herr Molique executed a romance on the 
violin, the composition of M. Lafont ; and Mr. Benedict accom- 
panied all the vocal music, excepting Mr. Salaman’s songs, in 
which the composer played the pianoforte part. 

Mr. Heyry Lestiz’s Cuorr.—The third concert was one of 
the best ever given by the choir. The programme (the first 
part of which was unusually interesting) is worth citing :—~ 

Part I.—The Forty-third Psalm, “Judge me, O Lord.” For an 
Eight-Part Choir. No. 2, Op. 78—Mendelssohn. Motet for Quartet 
and Chorus, “Source of all light”—Hauptmann. Sonata for Piano- 
forte,jin D minor, No. 2, Op. 29—Beethoven. Motet, * Pater noster” 
—Meyerbeer, 

Pant II.—Madrigal, “Sweet flowers’—T. A. Walmisley. Vocal 
Duet, “When birds are singing’—Henry Smart. Part-Song, “ Wel- 
come, Spring”—Henry Leslie. Air, “O Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me?” —harmonised by Harrison. Part-Song, “ Home’—Benedict. 
Countryman’s Song—Dr. Rimbault. Fantasia, Pianoforte, on Airs 
from “Maritana”’—W. V. Wallace. Part-Song for Male Voices— - 
J. L, Hatton. Madrigal, “In the merry spring”’—Ravenscroft, Part- 
Song, ‘*Oh! who will o’er the downs”—R, L. Pearsall, Conductor— 
Mr. Henry Leslie. 

Hauptmann’s “motet”—clever and well written as it is—was 
placed at great disadvantage in coming immediately after 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, an incomparable masterpiece, and exe- 
cuted in the most finished style imaginable. Meyerbeer’s 
impressive setting of the Lord’s Prayer, a sacred composition in 
the strictest application of the term, was not so well sung, the 
voices dropping more than a tone before the conclusion, and the in- 
tonation not being always perfect. It was, nevertheless, encored 
with acclamations. The part-song from Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Homance, one of the most popular things the composer has 
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written, was also redemanded and repeated. In Hauptmann’s 
iece, the solo parts were sustained by Miss Fosbroke, Mrs 

ixon, Mr. Regaldi, and Mr. Hodson; in “O Nanny, wilt thou 
ang with me,” by Miss Clara Hemming, Miss Sheppard, Mr. 
Richard Seymour, and Mrs. Gadsby. Mrs. Percy and Miss 
Leffler gave Mr. Smart’s beautiful duet. Miss Freeth was 
equally successful in the fantasia and the sonata. Both were 
well executed, but the undue acceleration of the ¢empo in the 
first and last movements of the former was hardly an improve- 
ment. The galleries were crowded, and the body of the hall 
was well filled. 

CrrstaL Patace.—The last two concerts—Saturday the 17th 
and Saturday the 24th instant—did not present any novel 
points of interest. At the former the instrumental pieces com- 
prised Haydn’s symphony in B flat, and the overtures to Melu- 
sina (Mendelsschn) and the Flauto Magico (Mozart). Madame 
Saiuton-Dolby and Miss Parepa were the vocalists, and M. 
Sainton played two solos of his own composition on the violin. 
The ladies were encored severally in Mr. Balfe’s ballad, “ The 
green trees whispered low,” and the cavatina from Victorine, 
Oh, bright were my visions;” and M.[Sainton was loudly 
applauded in both his performances, chiefly in his Lucrezia 

orgia. There was a good attendance. 

At the concert, last Saturday, Mr.Augustus Manns, not satis- 
fied, let us suppose, with the reception accorded at the concert 
on the 10th instant, to Robert Schumann’s symphony in B 
flat, introduced it a second time, and announced in the pro- 
gramme its repetition as by “special desire.” This, no 
doubt, referred to a few individuals, lovers of the music 
of Robert Schumann, who, with great philanthropy, would 
convert all to their own way of thinking. The symphony 
did not much improve on closer acquaintance. The over- 
ture to Fidelio was the only other piece for the band, 
who, it must be confessed, aided Mr. Manns to the best of their 
power to ensure a favourable reception for Schumann’s work. 
Herr Becker, who appeared for the first time at the Crystal 
Palace, created a highly favourable sensation in Paganini’s 
“Nel cor piu,” and Ernst’s “ Airs Hongrois.” The vocal music 
was entrusted to Madame Catharine Hayes and the Orpheus 
Glee Union. The lady gave Mozart’s “Non temer” (violin 
obbligato, Herr Becker); Lachner’s song, “The sea has its 

aris,” and “The Irish mother’s lament.” The Irish ballad 

ag given with so much expression as to elicit a general call for 
its repetition. Madame Hayes, however, substituted “ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye,” which, though more comic, was less effective. 
The Orpheus Glee Union sang Webbe’s “ Discord, dire sister,” 
and Muller’s * Maying” with precision if not much power. The 
attendance was larger than on the previous Saturday. 

Wiuts’s Rooms.—Master Horton C. Allison, pupil of the 
eminent pianoforte professor, Mr. W. H. Holmes, gave a concert 
in the lower room at Willis’s, on Tuesday morning. This young 
gentleman, though not yet thirteen, has already made some noise 
In the musical world, His first appearance in public, we believe, 
was in 1858, when he gave a concert in Willis’s Rooms. 
Last year Master Allison performed, at Mr. Holmes’s Annual 
Concert of his Pupils, in the Hanover-square Rooms, and 
specially distinguished himself. The pieces he selected on Tues- 
day were Fugue (No. 2 of the Book of 48 Fugues), Bach ; 
Allegro, in F major, from the Suite de Piéces, Handel ; Fantasia 
and Fugue, Mozart; Andante and Rondo Cappriccioso, Men- 
delssohn; Sonata, No. 2 (dedicated to Haydn), Beethoven ; 
Chopin’s Seconde Ballade; Herz’s Fantasia on the March 
from Otello, and, with Mr. Henry Blagrove, and Mr. Ayl- 
ward, Haydn’s trio (No. 1), in E flat, tor pianoferte, violin, 
and violoncello. Master Allison has great power and great dex- 
terity, but his power is not invariably well regulated, and he is 
too tond of exhibiting his power at the expense of other quali- 
ties no less indispensable in pianoforte playing, and which we 
have little doubt he possesses. All his performances were 
interesting, but Haydn's trio was perhaps the best. Such a 
talent as Master Allison possesses is well worth cultivating, and 
he is lucky in having the counsel and tuition of so accomplished 
a master as Mr. Holmes. The programme was varied by songs, 
and a solo on the concertina by Mr. Richard Blagrove, Miss 


| Fanny Rowland gave Macfarren’s “ Beating of my own heart,” 
with exquisite feeling, besides an aria by Donizetti. Mr. Allan 
Irving sang “The White Squall” and an air by Donizetti, 
displaying both method and style. The room was tolerably full, 
but the applause faint, the majority of the company belonging to 
that sex whose approval is rather indicated than expressed. 

Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—A grand vocal rehearsal by the 
London Division of the Handel Commemoration Festival Choir, 
numbering above 1,600 voices, took place last night at Exeter 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Costa. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—We have too many choral societies already, and without 
applying this remark to the one in question particularly, I may eite the 
programme of Wednesday last as a proof that choral music in London 
is overdone, There is no band at the Vocal Association’s concerts this 
year, and the selections are therefore limited to madrigals, glees, and 
other unaccompanied part-music. This brings the body into rivalry 
with Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, a dangerous position for any society to 
be in. The music on Wednesday last was very uninteresting, the part- 
song “ Remembrance” (Mendelssohn) and one or two English madri- 
gals, and these of the most hackneyed, being the only works of merit 
on the list. It is certain that some alteration must be made; either 
the band must be restored, and large works performed, or war to the 
knife with the more finished and cultivated rival above alluded to must 
be declared. Where is the “ Orchestral Association ?’”’ By this time a 
goodly array of amateur instrumentalists should be ready, and the two 
“ Associations” might work together for their mutual advantage. 

Here again, what are the solo vocalists about? Why don’t they let 
others choose tor them ? Madame Sainton-Dolby generally knows what 
she is about. On Wednesday night she sang two of the best known 
pieces in her extensive répertoire —‘ Cangio d’ aspetto” (Admetus), 
Handel ; and “ The green trees,” by Balf2. Miss Fanny Rowland, on the 
contrary, was unwise in selecting “ Or che in cielo” of Mozart. It is 
too thin for her style of vocalisation, which inclines to the robust. 
M. Sainton played “Fantasia on La Traviata,” and a Valse de 
Concert, both from his own pen. Miss Eleanor Ward, a young lady of 
prepossessing exterior, made her first appearance. She exhibited some 
executive talent, particularly a clear and well-defined trill and repetition 
touch, in a fantasiaon Marta by Herr Wilhelm Kihe. I am not much 
impressed with the advisability of writing fantasias on operatic airs; 
and a few bars of the sparkling Flotow watered down to about twent¥ 
pages by Herr Kiihe, is as unsatisfactory an achievement as the latter’s 
worst enemies, if he have any, could desire. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e., 
Non-ContTEnt. 








LeicesTer.—Messrs. Henry and Alfred Nicholson gave a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Lvijah, at their anuual concert, on 
Monday, 26th inst. The principal vocalists were Madame Weiss, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. The secondary 
parts in the quartets and terzetts, &c., being filled up by Misses 
Deacon, C. Weston, and Groscock, Messrs. Sansome, Branston, 
and Christian. The orchestra consisted of the local instrumen- 
talists, strengthened by assistance from London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Nottingham; the chorus was that of the 
Leicester New Philharmonic Society, and numbered some 200 
performers. Mr. Alfred Nicholson was the conductor. The 
performance gave great satisfaction. 


Lreps.—The last concert but one of the season was given on 
Saturday last, by the Town Hall Concert Society, when the 
following were the performers :—Miss Clarke, Miss Watson 
(both débutantes in Leeds), Mr. Inkersall and Mr. Henry | a 
‘The programme was made up of old English ballads, varied by 
two organ solos, cleverly played by Mr. Spark, the conductor of 
the concert. 

Oreasist For THE LEEDS Towy Hatt.—At a special meeting 
of the Leeds Town Council, to be held this day (Saturday), the 
following resolution is to be proposed :—“ That the ‘town Hall 
Committee be authorised to make arrangements for the election 





of an organist, at the salary of £200 per annum.” 
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JULLIEN FUND. 


: illness of M. Jullien having, with fatal rapidity, terminated in death, it has 
been resolved that the donations to the JULLIEN FUNDshall boopptet in the 
manner which would have been most in accordance with the wishes of the deceased, 
had it been permitted him to express them, viz., to the relief of his widow and 
family, who, by his loss, are left totally unprovided for. 
Committee for the distribution of the Jullien Fund. 
Mr. John Mitchell ; Mr. R. W.Sams; Mr. Thomas Chappell; Mr. W. Duncan 
Davison ; Mr. Robert K. Bowley; Mr. Jules Benedict. 
Honorary Treasurers. 
Mr. John Mitchell ; Mr. Thomas Chappell ; Mr. W. Sams. 
Bankers, 
Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand ; Heywood, Kennards, and Co., Lombard-street ; 
London and County Bank, Hanover-square ;—who, as well as the Honorary 
Treasurers, have kindly consented to receive subscriptions, 


Subscriptions already advertised, €277 7s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The performance at the Royal Italian Opera, in aid of the funds 
of the Dramatic College, and the third concert of the London 
Quintet Union, will be noticed next week. 

R. W.—LNeat week. 


NOTICE. 

Tue Musica, Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
Holles-street, by quarterly subscription of five shillings, payable 
in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. Terms :— 

Three lines (about thirty words)... 2s. 6d. 
Every additional line (ten words) «. 0s. 6d. 
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THE new lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre has issued his 
prospectus, which will be found at length in our advertising 
columns. All we can undertake in this place is to point out 
some few of its more important features. 

The engagement of Mad. Alboni is one of the most satis- 
factory annnouncements which the document contains. This 
incomparable artist is to appear about the middle of May, as 
Arsace in Semiramide, with Malle. Titiens as the Babylonian 
Queen. Arsace is not only one of Mad. Alboni’s greatest 
parts, but doubly interesting as the one in which she made 
her first appearance before the English public, when old 
Covent Garden Theatre, enlarged and remodelled for the 
occasion, was first opened as the Royal Italian Opera, under 
the management of Messrs. Persiani, Galetti, and Beale, on 
the 6th April, 1847. Since then Madame Alboni has become 
famous and rich ; Madame Grisi has taken her “farewell” 
(1854), and come back again, to take another in 1860 ; the 
theatre has been burned down, and a new one has risen from its 
ashes! Rossini’s fine and recently too-much-neglected opera 
will be further supported by Signor Everardias Assur, Signor 
Belart as Idreno (who, we trust, will be induced to restore 
the tenor air, almost invariably omitted), and Signor Vialetti, 
as Oroe. We may further expect to see Madame Alboni in 
La Cenerentola, the Barbiere, and perhaps, Za Donna del 
Lago—all of which are operas at once worth producing on 
their own account, and as vehicles for the favourable display 
of the lady’s magnificent talent, 

Madame Borghi-Mamo— the quasi-rival of Madame 
Alboni, in the Parisian world, if nowhere else—is also 
engaged. Madame Borghi-Mamo will fill the place vacated 
by Mademoiselle Guarducci (not yet, we hope, forgotten by 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s patrons), and make her first appearance 
before an English audience as Leonora, in Za Favorita. 
Subsequently Madame Borghi-Mamo will appear as Azucena 
in the 7’rovatore, and Desdemona in Otello ; the first a part 
in which she has already reached eminence; the second, in 
which she will find more difficulty in attaining it—at least 
on this side the Channel. 

Mademoiselle Lotti, who made so favourable an impression 
last season at the Royal Italian Opera, is next on the list of 
engagements. This promising lady will find her best place in 
the operas of Verdi, whose music suits her peculiar talent 
better than that of other masters; but whether Rigoletto or 
Krnant will be her new point de départ, we are unable at 
this time to predict. 





Madame Marie Cabel—the celebrated Belgian, who 
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occupies the post of premiére chanteuse at the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris, and was the original Dinorah in Meyerbeer's Pardon 
de Ploérmel—is also one of the company. Whether Mad. 
Cabel, who made such a deep impression on Jobn Bull at 
the St. James’s theatre, in several operas of Auber, Adam, 
c&c., will be equally successful on the Italian stage, which she 
has never yet tried, remains to be seen. Report says she 
is to appear in a new Italian version of Dinorah, but 
report is not always a truth-teller ; and Manager Smith has 
not been explicit on this head. Here, by the way, would be 
a good chance for the often-asked-for Domino Noir—or, as it, 
has long threatened to become, Domino Nero. 

Last, not least, the universally popular Mdlle. Titiens 
will not only reappear as Valentine, Norma, Lucrezia, &c, 
but with other operas, in which, though famous abroad, she 
is unknown here—such for instance as Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, 
and Oberon. Weber’s Oberon, which though of English birth, 
has been little cared for in England, will, in all probability, 
constitute the “special novelty ” of the season ; and upon its 
production, we hope, as we are given to understand, no pains 
or expense will be spared. Mr. Benedict (Weber's favourite 
pupil) is composing recitatives for the Italian version, and 
his name is a guarantee for the fidelity and talent with which 
this difficult task will be accomplished. 

Last, and least (in proportions), Mdlle. Piccolomini has 
accepted an engagement, and, in six farewell performances of 
six of her most popular parts, will take her final leave (un- 
less her aristocratic future husband should change his mind) 
of the English public, and—it is said (on dit)—public life. 
The muses will weep and put on sackcloth. 

About the other lady-singers we say nothing beyond 
stating that Mdlle. Brunetti is reported (reported) a 
talented vocalist of the Persiani school. A pupil of M. 
Duprez, Mdlle. Brunetti made her début some time since 
at the Grand-Opéra of Paris—the reason of her abandoning 
which great lyric temple, where now they sacrifice to Ponia- 
towski, has not transpired. 

The list of tenors includes Signors Giuglini, Mongini and 
Belart, besides some of lesser—or, speaking in the Palace of 
Truth—no note. Signor Giuglini intends confining his 
exertions to his old répertoire, while Signor Mongini will make 
a first attempt at several characters, the most important of 
which are Otello, Florestan (Fidelio), and Sir Huon (Oberon). 
God speed him! These are up-hill parts for a quondam 
Elvino, 

No new name of consequence appears among the barytones 
and basses except that of Signor Everardi, who now enjoys, 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg, and formerly in Paris, at the 
Italian Opera, a high reputation as a singer of Rossini’s 
music, which commodity, with such artists as we have 
enumerated, will, it is likely, be more generally in 
request than has been the case of recent years. M. Gassier, 
too—an adept in the same line, as English amateurs well 
know—is also not merely on the books, but prepared once 
more to challenge public opinion. 

The list of the band has appeared, and in stating that, 
to officiate at the head of the first violins, are appointed 
Herr Molique and Mr. H. Blagrove, and at the head of the 
second violins, M. Tolbecque, we cannot refrain trom adding 
a strong hope, that all the rest may be as efficient in pro- 
portion. Mr. Benedict is not a likely man to undervalue the 
immense importance of a thoroughly good orchestra, both in 
numbers and in talent, and will doubtless be on the alert. 
Meanwhile, all we know about the chorus is, that a new 





chorus-master, Signor Vaschetti, has been summoned from 
Bologna (where Rossini fed pigs, ate sausages, and turned 
fishmonger), and that he will obey the summons. 

The ballet arrangements, even for her Majesty’s Theatre, 
look unusually powerful and complete, and in perspective 
bring us back to the days of the Pas de Quatre and the 
triumphs of Esmeralda-Carlotta, when Terpsichore was 
worshipped, dansewses were deified, and even danseurs 
(thanks to the inimitable little Perrot) admired by one sex 
(the “ beau”); and tolerated by the other (the “/aid”). We 
may point emphatically to Marietta Pocchini, one of the most 
accomplished of living danseuses ; to Amalia Ferraris, idol 
of the French and Russian capitals; and to Claudina Cucchi, 
who has jilted her Parisian adorers to turn the heads of the 
Viennese. These make a splendid trio to begin with. The 
promised new ballets, and the period for the expected rising 
of each “particular star,” may be ascertained by a reference 
to our advertising columns; we cannot enumerate them here. 
Enough to add that M. Pettit is at the head of the ballet 
department, a pledge for its efficiency. 

The theatre has undergone thorough renovation within 
and without. The old frequenters will hardly recognise the 
interior. The pit-vestibule, the lobbies on the grand tier, 
and the crush-rooms, are lined with mirrors. The walls have 
been papered, the ceilings painted, the floors and stairs 
carpeted, the chandelier glossed and burnished, the stalls 
newly arranged, &c., &c. A conservatory is, we understand, 
projected, on the balcony overlooking the Haymarket, which, 
being on a line with the grand tier, will cause no inconve- 
nience to promenaders. The Concert-room, too, is to be 
“freshened,” and converted into a lounge-room. In fact, 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, in point of anything excepting its 
outward and inward conformation, its “‘ power of sound,” 
and its amber ..curtains (Lumleyan legacy), will be a new 
edifice. Much more might be said of what is in progress, 
but enough has been adduced to show that the new 
manager emphatically intends “ business.” 

What would Her Majesty’s Theatre before the curtain be 
without Mr. Nugent? W’importe—Mr. Nugent is once 
again before the curtain, or, more properly, behind the 
mahogany desk in the Box-office, whence he will dispense 
boxes, stalls, and good humour, with his accustomed placidity 
and gentlemanly bearing. 








Joun, the waiter of the Edinburgh Castle, never very 
florid, was ten times paler than usual at the hubbub made by 
the three Anabaptists, who had rushed from the Royal 
English Opera, each armed with a book of Luwrline, and who, 
occupying the choicest seats, and giving no orders whatever, 
were making the coffee-rcom ring with their noisy esthetics. 

“ Ye thick-headed children of Belial !” bellowed Knipper- 
dolling, ‘the sense is as clear as the sun at noon-day, or the 
light of the blessed John of Leyden. ‘Offended skies are 
demons lashing,’ that is to say, demons are lashing the 
offended skies,—offended either on account of things in 
general, or because the demons are lashing them.” __ : 

“Shut up thine heretical mouth, accursed Manichee !” 
roared Matthias, “or rather worse than Manichee, for thou 
makest the powers of darkness triumphantly smite the 
powers celestial. The natural order of the words, too, should 
teach thee,—apart from theological considerations—that the 
skies lash the demons,—not the demons the skies.” 

“Both utterly false and utterly perverse,” growled the 
third Anabaptist. “Our poet doth not merely state a fact 
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of the moment but inculcateth an irrefragable dogma. 
‘Offended skies are demons lashing,—that is to say the 
skies, or the celestial powers, are themselves lashing demons 
—evil having no independent origin, but merely representing 
the worth of the good principle.” 

Now these three opinions were all knocked and jostled 
and banged together, to the infinite annoyance of everybody, 
and the special horror of John, whose face at last beamed 
with hope, when he saw Epistemon walking up the passage, 
looking infinitely placid and benignant. ngs 

“Qh, sir,” said John, “ pray make them stop their noise, 
and persuade them to order something.” 

“TJ will do my best,” replied the sage. “Thanks to the 

wer of your lungs, gentlemen,” he continued, turning 
to the Anabaptists, “I heard all your views, while I was 
taking the air in Clare-market ; and I think I can, as it 
were, tie them together in a knot of concord. The sentence 
is curiously composed, as it is doubtful which of the two, 
the skies, or the demons, are in the nominative case, or 
whether indeed both may not be in the nominative, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Mr.—Monsieur—Herr— 

“T have no name,” murmured the third Anabaptist. 

“‘ Then,” said Epistemon, ‘Thou shalt be called Nixmy- 
dolly, which is a name, moreover, that harmoniseth, to some 
extent, with that of thy friend Knipperdolling. But to 
revert to our theme: May we not suppose that our poet had 
a deep purpose in this seeming ambiguity? Oracles, ye 
know, were obscure, and I trust we all agree that our Fitzball 
is an oracle.” 

“Else had we not quarrelled about his meaning,” chorused 
the three Anabaptists in unison. 

“ And perhaps might have ordered something,” suggested 
John, but his hint was disregarded, 

‘* T, for my part,” proceeded Epistemon, “should give the 
line what I may call a reciprocal force, by making a nomi- 
native, first of the “skies,” afterwards of the “demons ;” so 
that the skies lash the demons, while the demons lash the 
skies—thus indicating that state of doubt and suspense in 
which things remain at the end of the first act.” 

The three Anabaptists all folded their arms, and with 
solemn faces chewed the cud of this subtle interpretation. 

“ Let us avail ourselves of the present opportunity,” said 
Epistemon, getting upon the table, “of descanting on the 
merits of this last work of our inspired Edward. It aboundeth 
with beauties that escape the vulgar eye, but amply reward 
the search of the curious and refined. How exquisitely 
beautiful, for instance, is the exclamation of Rudolph, when 
he first receiveth the ring from Lurline. 


“* Behold! a magic band— 
This ruby ring of her a part.’ 


Now if he were speaking of a mortal, the expression 
would be incorrect. We should not call a ring a part of a 
woman, any more than we should call that white choker 
a part of John; but such is the nature of spiritual beings, 
that their individuality extends even to their outward 
ornaments,” 

“ Then a part of himself were John of Leyden’s breeches,” 
observed Knipperdolling. 

“Perhaps, thou subtle expounder !” said Matthias with a 
meekness he had never felt before in his abominable life, 
“perhaps thou canst explain the force of Rudolph’s expression 
in the third act ; 

‘ A jealous rival’s art 
Tore the solemn gift apart,’” 





“Thy question is shrewd,” said Epistemon, blandly ; “as 
the lady called Ghiva simply took the ring off, there is 
something odd and even round about in the statement that she 
tore it apart. Let us believe that the poet here sports 
with the recondite, to show his aptitude for dealing with the 
world of spirits, I may say that this word ‘apart,’ placed as 
an equivalent for ‘off, hath on me the effect of a spirit- 
rapping. We know not exactly what the rapping means, 
but it indicateth the approach of another nature.” 

“ Be apart /” said John sternly, to some one on the other 
side of the door.” 

“ What say’st thou, John the Blond,” said Epistemon. 

“ Only telling a beggar-boy to be off,” said John, with 
considerable dignity. 

“Dost thou put the same spiritual interpretation on 
the distich 

‘The billow swell 
Rings out thy knell.’ 


sung by the spirits in the finale to the first act?” asked the 
third Anabaptist, with marvellous solemnity, “ The bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame, whom they called by the popish, and 
therefore repulsive name Quasimodo, was an odd sort of 
personage, but methinks the swell of the sea placed in a 
similar office would be more extraordinary.” 

“ What,” said Epistemon, “dost thou really think that by 
the billow-swell is meant that rise of the waters that so 
much troubleth weak stomachs on the way to Ostend !—not 
at all ; the ‘billow swell’ is the gnome, played by Mr. Corri, 
who, profusely adorned with all sorts of supernatural trinkets, 
is a ‘swell’ in the most modern sense of the term—blessings on 
his long hair! and a billow-swell because he abideth among 
the billows. Our poet could not always be recondite, else 
would he destroy that sympathy between the actual and the 
spiritual world which is necessary for the enjoyment of his 
work. The incredulous can no longer marvel that a mortal 
falls in love with a naiad, when a smart gnome is called a 
‘swell’ by his fellow-spirits. Truly the passage has puzzled 
thee by its excessive clearness, as the sun dazzles by too 
much light. Thou wilt therefore the more readily applaud 
those verses in which our poet is manifestly inspired by 
the Delphic Apollo. Thus, when Lurline singeth 


«My wild chords pierce the gale, 
And distract the mariner’s sail,’ 


one begins to marvel at the sensitiveness of the canvas that 
was so much annoyed by an unprepared fourth. 
“When again she saith : 


“* My fairy spell shall breathe thy call,’ 


the mind seemeth to be brought before the veiled figure of 
Isis, and indulgeth in fantastic permutations. Would the 
spell that breatheth a call be very different from the call 
that breatheth a spell, or the spell that calleth a breath, or 
the breath that spelleth a call. Thus sporteth the mind, I 
say, till it becometh faint and weary from its own gambols, 
Moreover, observe” —. 

Here Panurge sprang into the room, playing a hurdy- 
gurdy, and singing the following song, while he danced about 
like a wild Indian : 

“Oh, nothing shall from memory blot 
My childhood’s home, that pleasant cot 
More happy than a fairy’s grot ; 

For tied to mem’ry by a knot 

Is that incomparable spot. 
Whether a store of gold I’ve got, 
Or miserably go to pot, 
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I do not care a single jot, 

So long as ’tis my wretched lot 

To miss creation’s fairest dot. 

Oh, if but homewards I could trot, 
I would encounter—I know what.” 

Having finished this wild lay, Panurge danced out at the 
door, furiously playing his hurdy-gurdy, and followed by 
Epistemon and the three Anabaptists, who disported them- 
selves as if they had been bit by a tarantula. When he 
had arrived at Bow-street, Panurge gave himself and his 
followers into the charge of the nearest policeman, who safely 
locked them up in the station-house for the rest of the 
night. 

Not one of them had laid out a brass farthing; and when 
John the waiter went to bed, he reflected that he had never 
heard so much wisdom, or taken so little money, in the 
course of his life. 





WILLIAM LOVELL PHILLIPS. 


In our obituary last week we briefly recorded the death 
of this lamented and highly respected musician, whose loss 
is as sincerely regretted by the profession of which he was 
so long a member, as it is deeply deplored by his family and 
friends, 

Mr. Lovell Phillips was born at Bristol, December 26th, 
1816, and at an early age entered the Cathedral choir 
of that city, subsequently proceeding to London, where 
he occasionally sung as Master Phillips, the beauty 
of his voice being greatly admired, and _particu- 
larly attracting the approbation of Miss Stephens, after- 
wards Countess of Essex. He became a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he was a pupil of 
Cipriani Potter and class-fellow of Sterndale Bennett, both 
youths distinguishing themselves by the highest promise, 
and eventually becoming professors of that Academy from 
which they had derived their instruction. For some time 
Master Phillips took lessons on the violoncello from Robert 
Linley, who looked upon him as one of the most talented and 
promising of his pupils, and gave him his portrait with an 
inscription to that effect. He soon became a member of the 
leading orchestras in London, the Philharmonic, Ancient Con- 
certs, Her Majesty’s, and afterwards the Royal Italian Opera, 
the Sacred Harmonic, &., &c., besides being regularly 
engaged at the Festivals of three Choirs, Birmingham, 
Norwich, Bradford, and for many years holding the appoint- 
ment of organist at St. Katherine Church, Regent’s-park. 
At different times Mr. Phillips was musical director at the 
Olympic and Princess’s Theatres, composing the music to 
Gwynneth Vaughan and a variety of pieces; and at one 
time conducting a series of concerts at St. Martin’s Hall. 
His songs, &., are very well known, and it is not long since 
we had occasion to commend one of his latest productions 
in that way, “The Christmas Rose.” An opera founded on 
a Rosicrucian story, and a cantata on a Welsh subject, had, 
for some time prior to his illness, engaged his attention, and, 
from his thorough musical knowledge, would no doubt have 
achieved a success, had he lived to complete them. Among 
the earlier compositions of Mr. Phillips was a grand orches- 
tral symphony in F minor, which was performed with great 
success at the concerts of the Royal Academy and of the 
Society of British Musicians. He also attained great profi- 
ciency on the pianoforte, and played more than once at the 
concerts of the Royal Academy, his last public performance 
being the fifth concerto of Moscheles, in © major. 








Always ready in the cause of charity, for many years past 
Mr. Phillips had given his services at the General Theatrical 
Fund Dinner, organising and conducting the musical portion 
of the entertainment, and had made all the necessary ar- 
rangements for the forthcoming dinner, to be held next 
week. So anxious indeed was he on the subject, that, 
even during the last few days of his illness, he gave directions 
for all the correspondence and necessary preparations, 
hoping to be sufficiently recovered to attend personally; 
but the hand of death frustrated these expectations. His 
last moments were eminently calm and peaceful; and he 
retained full possession of his faculties until his latest breath. 
Surrounded by his family, he passed away with a placid 
smile on his countenance, and a conscience guiltless of 
wrong. The immediate cause of his death was disease of the 
heart, from which he had long been suffering. 

Few men in the profession were better known than Lovell 
Phillips, none more beloved. His genial, good-tempered 
manner and kind heart endeared him to all with whom he 
was brought in contact. The loss to his widow and two 
children is irreparable, for his domestic qualities were as 
endearing as his professional talents were remarkable. His 
mortal remains were interred at the Highgate Cemetery on 
Saturday last, some of his oldest and most attached friends 
following to pay him the last sad tribute of respect. 








THE JULLIEN Funp, as will be seen by the advertisement, is 
progressing steadily ; and the shilling subscription, as we antici- 
pated, has proved signally successful. We may here state that 
the publishers of this journal (Messrs. Boosey and Sons) have 
opened a book to the JULLIEN SHILLING FUND, at 28, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, and that, for the convenience 
of those residing in the country, and who may be anxious to 
contribute, will be happy to receive the amount in postage 
stamps, and give an acknowledgment in the columns of the 
Musical World. 

Mop..e. Piccotomini.—We understand from the best autho- 
rity, that this popular artist will take her final leave of the stage 
on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 30th of April, 
and on the following day be-united in matrimony to a noble 
compatriot, 

Mr. anp Mrs. Howard Paut, on Monday next, resume their 
entertainment, with new songs and characters, at the St. James’s 


Hall, Piccadilly, for a brief farewell season, 








JULLIEN. 


(Translated expressly for the Musical World, from the Paris 
Figaro, of the 22nd inst.) 


JutxrEN, the celebrated Jullien, died last week. He was one of the 
most extraordinary men it is possible to imagine. Born in a little town 
in the Basses-Alpes, and the son of a poor musician, at the age of 
sixteen he reached Paris, unable to read, but with such a marvellous 
musical organisation that he played almost every instrument. 

Jullien subsequently had lessons from Raimondi, and became a truly 
talented instrumentalist, conductor, and composer. 

Jullien possessed a real genius for the puff and the canard, or 
English “shave.” At Paris, thanks to his talent, and thanks to the art 
with which he excited public curiosity, he was named the Napoleon of 
Music, At the Jardin Turco, at the balls of the Opéra, and at the 
Casino Paganini, in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, he discovered the 
secret of attracting and captivating the masses. He invented @ great 
many things; he invented pyrotechnical music ; he invented alro, a 
style of street-posters but slightly respectful towards the constituted 
authorities. ap F 

M. Delessert, the Prefect of Police, having insisted that the Casino 
Paganini should he closed, Jullien conceived the notion of giving 8 
grand monster festival, which he announced by advertisements and 
bills. By means of an ingenious combination of large cepitale, six 
inches in height, with type of a microscopic size, he managed to 
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make the posters express something very different from what 
expressed ostensibly. When near them, you read the announce- 
ment of the concert; but, at a distance, the small type disappeared, 
and only the large capital letters were visible. These large letters 
apostrophised the authorities with a word which may have been sublime, 
from the energy, on the hostile field of Waterloo, but which was grossly 
impertinent in a Parisian poster. ‘ - 

To avoid the consequences of being condemned in a criminal court, 
Jullien left France and settled in London. In England he invented 
things far more extraordinary than those of which he had dreamt in 
France. ‘Thanks to his promenade-concerts, his provincial tours, and 
his really great talent as a composer of dance-music, as well as of 
serious compositions, and to his skill as a performer on the flageolet, 
he made and lost a fortune two or three times. By the word fortune, 
too, I do not mean a composer’s fortune, but a banker’s fortune—a 
fortune of sixteen or twenty thousand pounds. 

The London concerts are interminable. I have at this moment before 
my eyes a programme containing, for a single concert, five trios, twelve 
airs, six ballads, three melodies, three fantasias, a caprice, four duets, 
and five concerted pieces. The first thing by which Jullien brought 
himself into notice was the composition of his programmes. 

By the way, no one can be more fantastic than an English amateur. 
A short time after his arrival in England Jullien was engaged to play 
the flageolet at the mansion of one of the principal members of the 
English peerage. His Lordship, supposing that Jullien did not 
understand English, approached the accompanyist and said in a low 
voice : 

“ Tell the gentleman not to play anything too long. I do not like 
long pieces.” 

The accompanyist did not know what to do, but Jullien said to him 
with a smile: 

“ Stop when I stop, and close the book.” 

Every one was silent, and listened. Jullien played twenty bars and 
stopped. The accompanyist did the same, The audience were in 
raptures. His Lordship, running up and pressing the artist’s hand, 
said : 

“Ah! Monsieur, the piece you have played is admirable. But it is 
too short, you must give us another.” 

“ With pleasure, my Lord, but you must pay me double.” 

His lordship consented enthusiastically. Quietly opening the music- 
again, Jullien went on from the passage where he had left off, and 
concluded the piece amidst thunders of applause. 

The influence exercised by Jullien over the London amateurs was 
something immense. The following is an instance of this. It is im- 
possible to convey an idea of the excesses of monomania to which an 
English lover of music will go. There are, in London, musical 
amateurs who possess admirable instruments which they zealously 
guard, day and night, like so many dragons, for fear an artist should 
get at them. Thus Mr. Plawden has, in his collection, two Stradivarii, 
and three Guarnerii worth an empire; Mr. Livingston owns one- 
and-twenty Stradivarii; and Mr. Goding, a brewer, boasts of four 
Joseph Guarnerii, one And. Guanerius, four Stradivarii, three Bergonzi, 
one Amati, and violoncellos of Stradivarius, Bergonzi, and Gaspare de 
Salo, besides a magnificent harpsichord, which belonged to Louis XIV. 
Every morning the worthy brewer takes a violin out of its case, 
extracts from it two or three chords, which make the passers-by shudder, 
and then puts it back again. When he has thus tasted all the instru- 
ments, one after the other, as if they samples of ale or porter, he rubs 
his hands, and breakfasts with an Englishman’s appetite. 

Jullien conceived the idea of giving a concert in which all the instru- 
ments belonging to Messre. Plowden, Livingston Goding, Sir John 
Lambton, Sir Arthur Cook, and many others should play their parts ! 
These ferocious amateurs who would not haveallowed Bériot, Vieuxtemps, 
oreven Paganini himself to try their instrnments, actually consented to 
trust them to Jullien, who distributed them among the members of 
his band. The concert created a great sensation. The place where it 
was held was crowded to suffocation, and the price of admission was 
four guineas. 

1n 1851 a formidable rival seemed likely to deprive Jullien of his 
monopoly of winter music. Mr. Balfe, the composer and conductor 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, got up a series of magnificent concerts, He 
engaged all the soloists on whom Jullien relied to carry out his usual 
enterprise. It was impossible to maintain the contest with the ordi- 
nary resources. It is true that Jullien might have crossed over to the 
Continent, and engaged soloists as skilful as those who had been 
snatched from him. But this would not have been doing more than 
his rival, and the chances would haye been equal. Jullien was too well 
acquainted with the musical taste of the English not to know what 





would suit them best. He sent over to Paris for thirty drummers of 
the National Guard, with a magnificent drum-major. On their very 
first appearance at Jullien’s Concert, the fate of Mr. Balfe’s concerts was 
sealed. How was it possible for anyone to stand his ground with the 
symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart against thirty drummer#'of the 
National Guard? ‘Then, too, the evolutions of the drum-major in- 
variably excited the enthusiasm of this eminently musical people. The 
town was in a delirium, a perfect fury. Everyone must hear and see 
them. The rub-a-dubs of these viréuosi on asses’ skins turned every- 
one’s brain, and London was nearly going mad with pleasure and 
admiration. : 

When he had well worked out the Metropolis, Jullien took all his 
band to the principal towns of the United Kingdom. Ah! what 
splendid bills he composed for his concerts. The following is a frag- 


ment of one of them. 
“M. JULLIEN’S* 


“ Great EXHIBITION QUADRILLE 
“ Will be performed, 

“The band will execute M. Jullien’s Great Exhibition Quadrille, 
allowed to be the best quadrille ever written by the composer, and 
performed thirty nights running with unprecedented success. To add 
to all that has been announced above, and to contribute to the better 
execution of the quadrille, M. Jullien has obtained from Gen. Perrot, 
Prince Lovis NAPOLEON, PRESIDENT DE FRaNncz (sic), as well as from 
the Minister of the Interior, leave of absence for 


“THE FRENCH DRUMMERS 
“of the 12th Legion of the National Guard of Paris, who will appear 
in grand uniform, and be conducted by 
“M. BaRsier, 
“ their Drum-Major.” 


Is not this the ideal of its kind, and what are our modest advertise- 
ments, our innocent bills, compared to the noble and pompous style 
employed ‘by the nation whom Voltaire styled a people of thinkers, 
because they possessed a constitution? What would he now say of 
us, who have since had so many ? : . 

Jullien had a passion for fine shirts. He had some which cost him 
forty, sixty and eighty pounds. On one occasion, when he was going 
to give a concert at New Orleans, the bill contained the following 
paragraph : ; 

“The shirt M. Jullien will wear, while conducting his orchestra, will 
represent the Falls of Niagara.” 

At New York, after a concert at which forty-two thousand persons 
were present, he was offered the title of an American citizen. 

“In spite of his eccentricities, Jullien was a man of great merit and 
talent. He was very fond and proud of his art. He was conductor 
at Her Majesty’s, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Lyceum. He 
was also conductor of the Court Balls, The Queen and Princo Albert 
liked him very much, 

One day, Prince Albert said to him :— 

“ Well, M. Jullien, are you getting on in your business?” 

“ Your Royal Highness,” replied Jullien, “I am not in business; I 
am in music.” 

While in London, Jullien composed a large quantity of dance-music, 
as well as symptionies, maritime symphonies, Le Corsaire Noir, Rosita, 
Le Nuits de Rome, &c., &. He composed, also, a grand five-act opera, 
Pietro il Grande, the subject of which is the same as that of ZL’ Etoile 
du Nord. The great reputation of Tamberlik dates partly from the 
performance of the former opera, 

Jullien had been all over the world, and everywhere made theatres 
and concert-rooms his study. He conceived, and had the plan, of s 
hall formed to seat ten thousand spectators comfortably, and enable 
them to hear a quatuor by Beethoven as easily as if they were in 6 
drawing-room, He erected a building, the Royal Surrey Gardens’ 
Hall, which combined these conditions of space and acoustic excel- 
lence. Unfortunately, this ruined him. He-returned to Paris, where, 
despite his failure in London, lie wanted to erect an immense hall, 
which, according to his plan should be equally adapted for summer or 
for winter ; in which chandeliers should be done away with, and the 
light be supplied through a ceiling composed of opaque crystal, mel- 
lowing the rays of the four thousand gas-burners. The plans of this 
hall were executed by himeelf and M. Galvani, a young Italian architect, 
grandson of the inventor of galvanism. 

Shortly after his arrivai in Paris, Jullien was arrested and confined 





* As we have not the original, we give a version of the French trans- 
ation.—Ep. MW, 
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in Clichy, on a bill_of exchange given to Mr. Patey Chappell, and paid 
in to‘the account of Mr. John de Lapierre, both Englishmen. These 

entlemen took proceedings against Jullien as a foreigner, on the plea that 
fe was 8 naturalised Englishman. ,He was consequently treated as a 
foreigner, rendered incapable of being declared a bankrupt, and impri- 
soned at Clichy. Five months afterwards, on his appealing against the 
first decision, the Court, enlightened by the proofs he had procured from 
London, decided that Jullien was a Frenchman, that he was not a 
naturalised British subject, and that he had simply obtained the 
authorisation to take up his residence in London, an authorisation 
which conferred on him, in London, the same commercial privileges 
as a native, but in no way affected the fact of his being a French 
subject. In consequence of this decision, he declared himself a bank- 
rupt, and was released from Clichy. 

But the mischief was done. He had been deeply affected by his 
arrest, and his mental faculties were seriously shaken. On several 
occasions, his friends fancied they observed in him fits—although 
passing ones—of insanity. These fits consisted of sudden overflows 
of high spirits, followed by prostration and dejection without any 
cause. In his attacks of melancholy, he used to speak of his death as 
very near. One day, he returned home armed with a large knife. He 
found there his niece, a young lady of fifteen, whom he had adopted, 
8 pupil of Duprez, and who bids fair to turn out a great singer. 

“Come here,” he said to her. ‘I am going to let you hear the most 
marvellous of all music; the grand concert of the angels; I am going 
to kill you.” 

With these words he was about to carry out his threat, when the 
young lady, with rare presence of mind, observed : 

“With all my heart! only, before sending me to Heaven, just play 
me an air once more on your piccolo, so that I may compare your 
music with that of the angels.” 

The idea struck him as admirable. He kissed his niece, and went to 
get his instrument. Meanwhile, the young lady made her escape, and 
the poor madman, having been secured, was taken to a maison de 
santé at Neuilly, where he died a few days afterwards. 

It was Jullien’s wish to devote himself to serious music, as the pro- 
gramme of his monster festival proves. He feared nothing so much 
as to be considered merely a conductor of public balls, or a composer 
of polkas. 

Mad. Jullien and his adopted daughter survive him.. He has left 
them nothing. It has been proposed that a grand concert, at which 
all artists of eminence would gladly lend their assistance, should be 
got up for the benefit of these two interesting objects of sympathy. 

Pav D’Iyol. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, March 28th. 


Norwitustanpine the late gales, the rain and the cold, the 
theatres have been as full as ever—fuller, indeed, so that the 
old proverb, “it is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” has 
been verified, for it would seem as if the public would willingly 
napet the inclemency out of doors in the ideal regions of Thalia 
and Melpomene. The Grand-Opéra continues to be one of the 
greatest points of attraction, and the success of Pierre de Médicis 
—La Pierre de Médicis, as some of its now-admirers call it—has 
gone on increasing. M. Bonnehée, who filled the part of Julien 
de Médicis, is about to take a holiday of two months duration, 
on account of the state of his voice, and will be succeeded by 
M. Dumestre. The Séméramis, of Rossini, is to be given in 
September, not in June, as was first said. The two sisters 
Marchisio will make their début in this opera, and M. Obin, I 
believe, will play the part of Assur. Next year the Tannhauser 
of Richard Wagner will be given. As Richard Wagner is the 
musician of the “future,” it is not to be wondered at that this 
opera is spoken of so long ere it will be given. The Galathée, 
of Victor Massé, still keeps good her ground at the Opéra- 
Comique, and though the part of Pygmalion seems to me utterly 
unsuited to the voice of Mdlle. Wertheimber, Mad. (abel is such 
a favourite that the little opera always goes off triumphantly, 
With a never-failing encore for Mad, Cabel in the drinking song, 
“Verse encore ce vin généreux.” Before M. and Mad. Faure 
leave the Opéra-Comique, M. Faure-Lefévre is to play the 
acer age part (Rita) in an unedited work of Rossini’s, the 

bretto of which is written by M, Gustave Vaésy. Afterwards 





M. Faure is engaged to sing at Covent Garden with Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho in the Pardon de Ploérmel. Madame Faure, 
they say, is going to St. Petersburgh ; meanwhile several re- 
vivals are projected at this Opéra, amongst others, Le Jugement 
de Midas, by Grétry, and Masaniello of Carafa. At the Théatre- 
Lyrique, Madame Carvalho, who was most warmly received on 
her re-appearance in Philémon et Baucis, will enjoy a little rest 
if they bring out, as they talk of doing, the Fidelio of Beethoven, 
Mad. Viardot performing the principal part. The Crociato, of 
Meyerbeer, was given last night at the Opéra, but I must give 
an account of it next week. 

M. Octave Feuillet’s last work, if it has not created an 
wonderful sensation, has by no means detracted from the well- 
earned honours of the writer. Lafont surpassed himself in his 
part, and greatly contributed to the success of the piece. The 
piece is somewhat in M. Feuillet’s usual style, and paints, with 
that delicate touch which he knows so well how to employ, 
some of the clouds of married life, ending, of course, in the 
happy reunion of husband and wife. Amongst the beau monde 
which the opening night drew to the theatre, were the Emperor 
and Empress, who warmly applauded one of the favourite 
writers of the day. At the Bouffes-Parisiens, last night, a new 
operetta, called Daphnis et Chloé, was brought out with much 
success, And the Gymnase has also given lately a vaudeville 
in two acts, called the Paratonnerre. 

When I think of all the concerts given lately, I hold my pen 
poised in the air with despair—where and with whom to begin, 
and where shall I end or what select. So that to mention two or 
three is all one can do: I will begin with the one given at the 
Tuilleries. The first of these concerts d’artistes was composed 
of the artists from the Opéra-Comique, the second of those 
from the Italian Opera, and the third of the artists of the 
Grand-Opéra; the selections of pieces were from Pierre de 
Médicis, Guillaume Tell, Les Huguenots, Vépres, Trouvéere, and 
Herculanum; the pianist was M. Hans Bulow, and Franc- 
homme, on the violoncello, was clever as he always is. Mean- 
while the Emperor’s private concerts go on wonderfully, and 
some two or three “bright. particular stars” attract consider- 
able admiration and attention. Haydn’s Seasons was the 
principal performance in the pr me of the concert given 
on Sunday by the Conservatoire. The performance, both instru- 
mental and vocal, was in every way worthy the work, though 
Roger, who had come from Belgium expressly to sing at it, was 
already beginning to feel the effects of the influenza, that has 
since prevented his singing at a concert at Amiens, which has 
been put off in consequence. At Brussels, Roger was received 
in the warmest manner; and one representation, got up entirely 
in honour of him, brought in a sum of 6,000 frs. 

The second concert for the performance of modern music for 
»iano and voice was given last Wednesday, in the Salle Beet- 
ase The rooms were crowded. The programme was ex- 
clusively (as regards instrumental music) reserved to the 
modern classical style—that is to say, modern music written 
in the style of the ancient masters. Fifteen pieces on the piano 
were given, and the three last, performed by M. Louis Drenier, 
were as warmly applauded as if the young virtuoso had given 
them at the commencement of the evening. M. Padilke, in 
the andante of the fourth concerto of Herz, and Fissot, in the 
priére of Stephen Heller, deserve especial mention, also the 
vocal part of the programme was ably interpreted by Malle. 
Remaury, M. Richer Cremont, and M. Bieval. Malle. Pleyel gave 
her second concert on Monday, and her playing of the Serenade 
of Mendelssohn, the Fleuve of Litolff, the 7’ruite of Stephen 
Heller, and the Htudes of Jules Cohen, was admirable. Taglio- 
fico’s singing and Sighicelli on the violoncello completed the 
programme. : it 

The decree which augments the “rights of authors,” for the 
Académie Impériale de l’Opéra, is to appear, so they say here, 
in the Moniteur, in a day or two. This decree would maintain 
for all the representations of a work the rights limited at present 
to forty performances. After that number, the remuneration 
was loweréd by two-fifths: thus the right fixed at 500 frs. for a 
grand opera, was reduced, after these forty representations, to 


300 frs. 
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The Moniteur announces the little theatre of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens (Champs Elysées) is to be pulled down, and to be 
reconstructed on a new plan more appropriate to the comfort of 
the public and the embellishment of the Champs Elysées. 

Last week a sale took place of which I must not forget to tell 
ou. It was the valuable collection of the late Mr. Pierard of 

alencienes, and took place in the Salle Drouet. It is a long 

time since amateurs have been at such a féte, and there are 
few such collections perhaps in France. During twenty-five 
years M. Pierard had dedicated a part of his income to the acquisi- 
tion of the gems of art, and the price his pictures fetched is very 
great evenin France, the sale itself fetched 400,000 frs. Amongst 
the pictures the “ Portrait of Gerard Dow,” painted by himself, 
sold for 37,000 frs. ; “La Kermeuse,” by D. Teniers, 22,000 frs.; 
“Le halte des Cavaliers,” by Ph. Wouverman, 25,700 frs., and 
nine other pictures by Vandevelde, Rubens, Ruysdael, Van 
Ostade, Huysum, Hobbema, Vander Neer, fetched equally high 
prices. A few days before there had been a sale of the articles 
de virtt of M. Norry, which were also very remarkable. The 
Emperor bought some very splendid things, amongst others two 
Bacchantes by Clodion, for which latter he gave 12,600 frs. The 
Empress also bought some things there. There was, amongst 
other things, a head of Greuze, that sold for 35,000 frs. 

M. Gudin has painted two very remarkable naval pictures for 
the Emperor, they are executed in a most masterly manner. 
The Emperor, on visiting the studio to see them, expressed a 
wish to have another, the subject of which should be the landing 
of the troops at Genoa. 

Amongst other improvements that have taken place here, the 
Ecole de Beaux Arts has been enlarged and extends now as far 
as the Quai Malaquais, before the spot occupied erewhile by 
the hotel Juiqué; Mr. Dubau, the architect to whom Paris 
owes the restoration of the Portique d’ Anet and Galérie d’ Apollon, 
drew the plans, and this new building is rising with that fairy- 
like rapidity one only sees in Paris. This new part is especially 
destined to the Concours de l’Ecole, and the exposition of works 
of art sent from Rome. The first saloon on the rez de chaussée 
is for the works of sculpture of the pupils of the Villa Medicis ; 
the other saloon on the premier is for the works of painters, 
engravers, and architects. 

The steeple-chase at la Marche, which took place on Sunday, 
was a very gay affair, and “no end” of brilliant toilettes and 
gay carriages to enliven the scene, The only tragedian of the 
day (with exception of Mrs. Kean), Madame Ristori, is now at 
Brussels, and began her performances, in the Thédtre des 
Galéries, by Phédre. The death of poor Jullien has caused, of 
course, much sensation here, and his brain-fever is attributed to 
the immense and uneeasing efforts he made to bring out the 
“monster concerts,” 








W. A. MOZART. 
BY OTTO JAHN.—(FOURTH PART.) 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 
(Continued from page 108.) 
Iv. 


Section nineteen gives an account of the arrangements under- 
taken by Mozart, at Van Swieten’s suggestion, of some of 
Handel’s oratorios. These are Acis and Galatea, the Messiah— 
which was the one in which he allowed himself the greatest 
freedom—the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and Alexander's Feast. 
It was Joseph Starzer, and not Mozart, who arranged Judas 
Maccabeus. 

_ At the conclusion of this section, we find the following exceed- 
ingly seasonable words concerning a certain fashionable partiality 
for old musie (p. 466) :— 

“We must not leave out of consideration the fact that the historical 
feeling which would see a work of art appreciated, and rendered only 
in the form the master gave it, was wanting to that period. By far 
the greater number of compositions owed their origin and definite 
shape to accidental circumstances, which even the greatest masters 
acknowledged as determining conditions; while they endeavoured to 
satisfy the present, they created for the future. Hence, they used, 


with the utmost freedom, their previous labours, either wholly or 
partially, for new tasks, borrowing and employing whatever struck 
them as serviveable, and, at successive performances, adapting their 
work, by additions, omissions, and alterations, to the circumstances of 
each occasion. It was an easy thing to extend this freedom to the 
productions of foreign masters, especially of former times, and com- 
posers considered themselves justified in presenting them to the public 
dressed up in the mode in which the latter could most easily and 
most conveniently enjoy them. If we only call to mind what was 
thought allowable, at that period, in this particular,* we shall respect 
the artistic feeling with which Mozart performed his task.f The philo- 
ogically historical way of looking at things which so pervades the 
civilisation of our times, that we view our literature and art most 
essentially in this light, requires the enjoyment of a work of art to be 
founded on historical knowledge and appreciation, and the work of 
art itself to be presented exactly as the artist created it. That, in the 
reproduction of musical works of art, this condition, though right in 
principle, undergoes many restrictions practically necessary, is as 
equally certain as that it is doubtful how far tlie great public, who 
must conform to the demands of the educated, are capable of this 
kind of enjoyment ; at any rate, it is much to be desired that the learned 
should not set the example. 

Section 20 treats of Mozart’s professional visit to Berlin ; 
section 21, of the opera, Cosi fan Tutte; Section 22, of a pro- 
fessional journey to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and the coronation 
opera, La Clemenza di Tito; and Section 23, of Die Zauberflite. 

Concerning Cosi fan Tutte, the author remarks that the 
defects of the libretto (by De Ponte), would not allow the 
musical portion of the work to be fully developed, and that the 
opera, from many influences Mozart was unable to avoid, ap- 
proaches more nearly than any of the others to the last operas 
of Italian masters. But, even though this be the case, it never 
belies the peculiar traits of Mozart’s nature, and especially our 
wonder is excited by 

“The rich inventive faculty of the master, who, with an easy hand, 
strewed about a host of charming and attractive melodies more 
abundantly than almost anywhere else; melodies which always de- 
lighted the ear without becoming flat and insignificant. Not less 
wonderful, and, in many respects, even more palpable than elsewhere, 
oes his technical mastery here appear to us. The plan of the several 
pieces, the corinection of the different parts, the grouping of the voices 
in the concerted pieces, so that the requirements of the dramatic 
situation and those of the musical form are simultaneously satisfied, 
are so well defined and transparently clear, with the greatest richness 
of treatment, that we easily follow even the most complicated move- 
ments. Immediately connected with all this are the wonderful freedom 
and flexibility of the vocal parts, when the composer would combine 
different characteristic melodies, and the playful dexterity in the 
application of contrapuntal forms, which excite the interest of the 
hearer, and keep it actively employed, without his mr | any exertion. 
But we are more especially astonished in this opera by the delicate 
feeling for harmony, and the certainty with which the latter is, under 
all circumstances, achieved. Although this dexterity and skill cannot 
be separated from the inventive faculty and the talent for organisation, 
they are not always found co-operating to such a degree; here more 
especially we perceive exhibited in a most uncommon manner the 
power of actively employing in unclouded harmony all those component 
elements which must co-operate in order that full justice may be done 
to the material expression of musical beauty. This is plainly manifested 
in the management of the orchestra. Although the latter is not treated 
with the same delicacy of details as in Figaro, and Don Giovanni, but 
lightly, simply, and so as to allow full scope to the vocal parts, it is, in 
another point of view, fuller and more brilliant, and especially richer in 
cettain particular instrumental effects. The wind instruments are 
brought more forward, in richer and particularly more varied combina- 
tion, and with a more delicate distinction of light and shade in the 
various kinds of sound. It is interesting to perceive how much more 


* Thus Hiller has not only scored Pergolese’s Stabat Mater, but 
also partially arranged it for a chorus of four voices, while J. A. 
Schulze has turned six instrumental adagios, by J. Haydn, into a can- 
tata, Der Verséhnungstod, for chorus and orchestra. And what has 
not been made out of Mozart’s sacred music! (I. pp. 688, e¢ seq.) 

+ Gerber proposed, quite seriously to produce the choruses of the 
Messiah, according to Mozart’s arrangement, but with all the 
airs composed afresh by well tried composers, (A, M, Z, pp. 982, 








et seq.) 
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the clarinets are brought into the foreground, and what a characteristic 
difference is established, according as it is the clarinets or the oboes, 
which are, for character of the sound, subjected to various grada- 
tions by its mixture with the other wind instruments. The trumpets, 
too, are employed in a peculiffr manner; they are not seldom used 
without kettle-drums, and like trumpets, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but instead of the horns (and not combined with 
them), mostly in the lower passages, for the purpose of imparting 
to the tone a peculiar strength, freshness, and brilliancy. Such remarks 
might be pursued still further, in order to prove clearly, in each sepa- 
rate instance, with what delicate feeling, and correct calculation, the 
orchestral resources, as well as all the rest, are employed to eifect the 
most charming harmony, 

“Although it is not to be denied that the opera Cosi fan Tutte, re- 
garded as a whole, and with especial reference to depth, significance, 
and detail of character, does not equal Figaro and Don Giovanni, it 
must, at the same time be acknowledged, that separate pieces, and 
especially the far greater majority of the principal parts, manifest all 
Mozart’s genius, and all his mastery ; that peculiarities of his artistic 
nature, which in other operas, either do not appear at all, or less pro- 
minently, are manifested in the most brilliant fashion; and that, in 
eae directions, we have gained an advance, an extension of the realms 
of art. 

We are presented with an interesting account (Supplement 
XXV.) how a mass in C major, which was in the collection of 
C, Zulhener, of Mayence, and marked under Mozart’s name as 
the Coronation Mass, agrees in all its movements, with the ex- 
ception of the “Credo.” with whole movements or smaller 
pieces from Cosi fan Tutte, save that the key and instrumentation 
are changed, and a part sometimes added or omitted (pp. 767— 
769). The “Dona Nobis,” for instance, is nearly the same as 
the final concerted piece of the opera. 

Zulehner was of opinion that the mass was written by 
Mozart previously to the opera, and plundered for the benefit 
of the latter. From such twaddle as this, thinks Jahn, may 
have arisen censure like Thibaut’s (ewnheit der Tonkunst, p. 
11). That the mass was patched up from the opera by some 
boggling church musician, Senin concludes from the passages not 
borrowed from the opera, and from the way in which the bor- 
rowed material is employed ; and all musicians to whom he has 
shown the mass agree with him. He states, also, that old 
musicians have informed him that, in their — perfectly 
similar masses were common, from Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
To this we add, that such cases still occur, now-a-days, in the 
French provinces ; from Meyerbeer’s operas, not only is the 
march from the Prophéte (together with scenes from Bellini’s 
Norma) quite-an ordinary thing on the organ—we actually 
heard it in a Parisian church—but also, the conjuration of the 
nuns from Robert le Diable, with a sacred Latin text! Military 
bands, too, with and without the obligato serpent, which fre- 
quently alone represents both organ and orchestra in country 
churches, perform the most frivolous operatic pieces in the 
midst of the service. 

In the spring of 1791, Emanuel Schikaneder applied to 
Mozart, whom he besought to save him, by the composition of a 
magic opera, from the desperate state into which his unfortu- 
nate theatrical speculation and his own giddiness had plunged 
him. He brought Mozart the book of Die Zauberfléte, which, 
however, only gradually assumed its present shape. In July, 
Mozart was able to enter the opera in his list as finished (that 
is to say, in all the essential points, though the scoring was not 
completed), 

(To be continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
VANS'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Full par- 


ticulars of these unrivalled instruments to be had of the manu/acturers, 
Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, Manufactories at Wells-street 
aud Davies-street, 


ASE'S PATENT CONCERTINAS, as used by 

Signor Regondi and Mr. George Case, are remarkable for their superior tone, 

and being less liable to get out of tune than any other English Concertinas. 

Prices fom four to twelve guineas each, Manufactured by y and Sons, 
olles-s' 














BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW LIST. 








THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Complete for the Pianoforte, in cloth. Price 6s. Forming the 20th volume of 
Boosey and Sons’ Series of Operas. 





DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA and WOELFFL’S NE PLUS 
ULTRA. 


Edited by J. W. Davison, with Critical and Biographical Introductions. In one 
volume. Price 4s. 





CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS, 


Complete in one volume, Edited by J. W. Davison, with Introduction and 
Portrait. Price 8s. 





ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, 
Complete for Pianoforte. By Henry Smart. Price $s. 





DE BERIOT’S AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Complete with all the Variations, Nos. 1 to 7, in one book, Price 1s. 
*,* Pianoforte part (ad. lib.), price 8s. 6d. 





ONE HUNDRED GERMAN WALTZES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
By Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky. Price Is. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ARRANGEMENT 
Of Balfe’s ‘‘ Riflemen, form,” as a March for the Pianoforte, Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* As performed by command of the Queen by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards at Buckingham Palace. 





KUHE'’S TWO NEW FANTASIAS 


On “ Domino Noir ” and “‘Zampa.” Price 3s. each. 





GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Now ready, the Three Principal Songs, with English words. Price 2s. each. 
1. “Oh, Greece, how mourns thy hapless daughter.” 
2. “Ever linked from early childhood.”’ 
8. ‘Oh, thou that wert of life the source.” 
The complete Opera, in English and French. Price 8s. 


DINORAH, PARTS I, AND IL. 


For Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian words, Price 1s. each. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 


STANDARD OVERTURES, 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL BAND. The first number of Boosey and Sons 
new series (The Crown Diamonds) will be ready by April. Price 5s. and 8s. 
To be continued every month. 








SCHLGSSER’S THREE GRAND DUETS, 


On “Martha,” ‘La Traviata,” and ‘‘Dinorah.” Price 5s. each. Published 
this day. 





THE POPULAR SONGS OF THE SEASON. 


Sung by Madame DOLBY, Madame LOUISA VINNING, WILBYE COOPER, 
and SIMS REEVES. 


a 
be 
. 


Janet’s Choice, by Claribel *o 

Don’t come teasing me, Sir, by 
Hatton ee . 

Sweetheart, by Balfe 

Bird of Song, by Hatton .. os 

Thou art so near, by Reichardt .. 

0 = or let me die, by Meyer- 

r 


Sister Mary, by Meyerbeer eo 
It was fifty years ago, by Hatton 
beige Bae he tell me so? by 


When you and I were young, 

by Allen oe le a 

O tender ego by Meyerbeer.. 

Margaretta, fe be ae 

The maid I love hath many a 

grace, by Hatton .. we 

You chide me for loving, by 

Berger .. eo ee ee 
The Quadroon girl, by Balfe 

The song of love and death, 


by 

Balfe.. ee oe oe 
Sweet Katie, by Callcott .. ée 
Magenta, by Balfe .. se eo 


b> 8 nonono conotono to? 
oOo o ooo ocoooom oo 





toretS won Bo wor 
“coo ac o oso 


Swifter than the swallow’s flight, 
by Berger ee e oe 


London: Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SEASON 


HE Lesser and Drrrctor, having completed arrangements which 
enable him to make the announcement under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, has the gratification to acquaint the nobility, gentry, 
and the public, that HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE will OPEN for 
the SEASON on Tuesday, the 10th of April next. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for more than a century. has been recognized as the first 
Lyric Theatre in Europe. With this magnificent establishment are 
intimately associated all the splendour and prestige of Italian Opera; 
to it also belong the most brilliant reminiscences of the Ballet. The 
history of Her Majesty’s Theatre is identified with the progress of 
music in this country, and its name made memorable by the special 
patronage of Royalty. Its spaciousand noble area, its peculiarity of 
construction— which renders it the finest theatre in the world for 
sound—its perfect suitableness for the purposes of music, and, more 
than all, its locality in the most fashionable and easily-accessible part of 
the metropolis, point to it as the temple of high-art entertainment beat 
adapte dto the taste and accommodation of the Court and the aristocracy. 
In short, no other opera-house in existence can boast of equal advan- 
tages in point of convenience of site, commodiousness of construction, 
and elegance of appearance, Considerable changes and improvements 
have been made in order to conduce to the comfort and satisfaction of 
the subscribers andthe public. The theatre has undergone a thorough 
renovation in the interior and exterior, and several alterations have 
been éffected throughout the building, which the Director thought 
were imperatively called for, and which he feels satisfied will meet with 
universal approbation. The crush room and entrances have been 
rendered commodious and elegant, a perfect system of ventilation has 
been adopted, and every care taken to ensure the accommodation of 
the audience. The Lessee is deeply impressed with the responsibilities 
of his new undertaking. He feels that he has made himself answerable 
to all his patrons for the production of every work at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in a style cf completeness and excellence worthy of their support. 
As an assurance that due exertion will not be wanting to arrive at this 
result, he may refer to the accompanying list of artistes and arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming season :— 

ENGAGEMENTS—Malle. Piccolomini (her farewell nights previous 
to her final retirement from the stage), Mdlle. Vaneri, 
Madame Laura Baxter, Mdlle. Maria Brunetti (from the 
Grand Opera Paris, her first appearance in this country), and 
Madame Alboni; Mdlle. Lotti della Santa (her first appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre), Mdlle. Dell’Anese, Mdlle. Nardi, and 
Madame Maria Cabel’(Prima Donna of the Opera Comique, Paris,) 
Madame Borghi Mamo (her first appearance in this country,) and Malle, 
Titiens, Signor Mongini, Signor Belart, Signor Corsi, Signor Mercuriali, 
Signor Soldi, Signor Giuglini, Signor Everardi (of the Imperial Italian 
Operas of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, his first appearance in this 
country), Signor Aldighieri, Signor Fellar, (his first appearance,) and 
Signor Sebastiano Ronconi, (of the Regio, Turin, La Pergola, Florence, 
&c.,) Signor Gossier, Signor Castelli, and Signor Violetti, Directors of 
the music, Composers and Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Signor 
Arditi. Principal Violins—Herr Molique, and Mr. Henry Blagrove, 
Leader of the Ballet—Signor Bollilli (Musical Director for the Theatre 
Bologna.) The Military Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. D. Godfrey. Suggestiore—Signor Fontana. Regisseur 
—Signor Grua. The carefully selected and highly trained Chorus under 
the direction of Signor Vaschetti. The Corps de Ballet will include 
several additions from the continental theatres, under the direction of 
M. Petit. ‘le engagements for the Ballet comprise: Malle. Salvioni, 
(of the San Carlos, Naples, her first appearance,) Malle. Morlacchi, 
Malle. Pocchini, Mdlle. Clavelle, Mdlle. Moncelet, Madlle.: Claudini 
Cucchi, (of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, her first appearance), Mdlle. 
Bioletti, Mdlle. Loquine, Maile, Ferraris, M. Merante, (of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, (his first appearance,) Signor Carlori, (of the Imperial 
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Opera, Vienna, his first appearance,) and M. Durand. Maitre e com- 
positeur de Ballet-—Signor Borri (of the principal Theatre in Italy.) 

With a repertoire so extensive and attractive as that of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, an assemblage of talent so remarkable, and with so magnificent 
a theatre, in every way peculiarly adapted to the various performances, 
theDirector confidently looks to the nobility and the public for support. 
To fulfil the conditions entailed, in carrying on so vast an establishment, 
requires more than common energies and common resources ; and it is 
only by liberal assistance from the patrons of art, among the aristocracy 
and the public that any good result can follow ; while no labour, effort, 
or expense will be spared to render the performances of the highest 
excellence. It is further the intention of the management to produce 
during the season the following :—Weber’s grand romantic opera of 
Oberon, which has been for a long time in active preparation, and will 
be produced on a scale and with a completeness worthy of this great 
work, The minor as well as the principal parts will be effectively 
filied. The scenery and dresses are being prepared with great care, and 
* will present features of special interest. The whole will be produced 
under the immediate superintendence of J. R. Planché, Esq., Author of 
the Libretto, by whom several changes and modifications have been 
made, while the whole of the original music has been carefully preserved. 
The recitatives expressly arranged by M. Benedict, pupil of the composer 
of this great work. Beethoven’s Fidelio, Leonora, Mdile. Titiens. Anew 
and original opera by Maestro Campana, in which Mdlle. Piccolomini will 
appear. Rossini’s opera of Otello.—In consequence of the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to Mme. Borghi Mamo, at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
the above opera will be produced early in the season, with the follow- 
ing cast :—Otello, Signor Mongini; Rodrigo, Signor Corso; Elmiro, 
Signor Vialetti; Iago, Signor Everardi; Desdemona, Mme. Borghi 
Mamo. And about the middle of May, Rossini’s Semiramide, with the 
followin g powerful cast :—Semiramide, Mdlle. Titiens (her first 
appearance in that character); Arsace, Madame Alboni (her first 
appearance this season ; Idreno, Signor Belart ; Oreo, Signor Vialetti ; 
and Assur, Signor Everardi. Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, with an un- 
precedented cast. Also Weber’s opera of Der Frieschiitz, in which 
Signor Mongini and Mdlle. Titiens will sustain the principal 
characters. Mdlle. Brunetti will arrive at the end of April, and 
make her first appearance at the early part of May, in Verdi’s 
opera of Rigoletto. Madame Alboni will make her first appearance 
about the middle of May, as Arsace in Semiramide. Malle. Titiens 
will appear on the opening night Tuesday, April 10, in conjunction 
with Signor Giuglini. Madame Borghi Mamo will make her first 
appearance in this country on Thursday, April 12, as Leonora, in La 
Favorite. Madame Marie Cabel (from the Imperial Opera Comique. 
Paris,) will appear during the season in several of her favourite 
characters. On the opening night also will be performed the ballet of 
Fleur des Champs, in which Mdlle. Pocchini will appear. The general 
favourite, Mdlle. Ferraris, will appear in Mazalier’s highly successful 
ballet of Orfa (first time in this country). Mdlle. Claudina Cucchi 
will make her débdt in a new ballet. The season will commence on 
Tuesday, April 10, when will be performed (for the first time at this 
theatre) Flotow’s admired opera uf Martha. Lionello, Signor Giuglini 
(his first appearance this season); Plumkett, Signor Vialetti; Lord 
Tristano, Signor Sebastian Ronconi; Nancy, Mdlle. Vaneri; Lady 
Henrietta, Mdlle. Titiens (her first appearance this season). On 
Thursday, April 12th, La Favorita. Fernando, Signor Guiglini; 
Alfonso, Signor Everardo (his first appearance); Baldassare, Signor 
Vialetti; Leonora, Mdlle. Borghi Mamo (her first appearance). On 
Saturday, 14th April, will be performed Verdi’s opera of Il Trovatore, 
Manrico, Signor Giuglini; Ferrando, Signor Vialetti; Comte di Luna, 
Signor Aldighieri ; Azucena, Madame Borghi Mamo; Leonora, Malle. 
Titiens. The Box-office of the Theatre is open daily for subscribers 
from 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Nugent. 
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